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FOR THE TEACHER. 

"To read well is to speak well, think well, and understand 
well." 

To read well the pupil needs a wide acquaintance with 
words. Readers should give this in a systematic way and at 
the same time give interesting and instructive subject matter. 

The Fourth Reader is too often a mere book of selections 
with no consideration for the pupil's ability to read and fre- 
quently is so much more difficult than the Third Reader that 
the pupil is thoroughly discouraged at the very beginning. 
The numerous new and difficult words only serve to confuse 
and produce a hesitating, stumbling attempt at reading, neither 
a benefit nor a pleasure to the pupil. 

The lessons in this book have been selected and arranged 
with great^pare, bearing in mind such words as the pupil has 
heretofore mastered, together with such new words as will 
enable the pupil to continue the word-mastery and growth of 
a carefully selected vocabulary. 

The new words in each lesson appear above the lesson dia- 
critically marked, and the most difficult words are defined. 
At this period of the pupil's school-life the dictionary should 
be used to some extent for both markings and definition of 
words. 

A wide acquaintance with our language is possible only to 
those who acquire the habit of word-mastery during school-life 
and continue it through life. 

Words are the foundation for our growth in knowledge 
and the door to our mind. r i » ^ i) d 
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Let "make haste slowly" be the watchword ; better one lesson 
well mastered than forty stumbled over. The mechanic never 
handles the new and foreign tool with grace and ease, and so 
with the pupil and the new words. All new and difficult 
words must first be mastered, then cultured reading is possible. 

Poor reading may be much lessened by aiding the pupil 
to a proper method of study. 

One good reader well mastered is of more value to the pupil 
than many dozen supplementary readers slightingly gone over. 
Superficial reading can only result in putting a superficial 
value on reading. 

This book contains good literature from many of the best 
authors. 

• One special feature in the arrangement of the selections is 
that the poems following the prose as a rule continue the 
thought and enforce the essential features of the prose selection. 

Little biographic matter is given. The interest of the pupil 
should first be in what he reads, the interest in the author will 
follow later. 

The illustrations were photographed from life and nature, 
therefore are true to the subject. Neither trouble nor expense 
has been spared to secure them. Many having been secured 
through the kind help of our government officials, foreign 
representatives of other countries and the various transporta- 
tion companies. 

It is hoped the illustrations will prove both interesting and 
instructive. 

The subject matter of the selections represents Literature, 
Agriculture, Animal Life, Geography, History, Physiology, 
Science, Ethics, Songs, Fables and Narratives. 

Lizzie E. Wooster. 
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oil, unmarked. 
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unmarked 



The modified long vowels in unaccented syllables 
are indicated by the modified macron ("), thus: — 
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EQUIVALENT VOWEL, SOUNDS. 



a = e as in the^ 
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fly 
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her 



oi = oy as in boy 



o = a as in wag 
u — 6 u " lov^ 
A = g u " her 
H = l u " girl 
oo = o " " to 
o6=o " u wot^d 
oo ^= u "* u rud^ 
do = u " " put 
ou = ow as in owl 



9 as in £it y 

€ " " eat 
g « 44 g 6t 



CONSONANT SOUNDS. 



g as in gem 

§ " " Is 

n " " think 

th " " them 



EQUIVALENT CONSONANT SOUNDS. 



s = 9 as in nl<}§ 
k=e " " eat 

44 44 



z = § 
ng = n 



gem 
think 



f = ph as in Ralph 
ks = x " " ox 
sh = ch " " ma chin V 
kw= qu " " qult^ 
gz = x " " ex ist' 
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•PXTNCttJATION MARKS USED IN PRINTING 
AND WRITING. 



. Period 
: Colon 
;' Semicolon 
, Comma 

? Question Mark, or 
Interrogation Point 



! Exclamation Point 

- Hyphen 

44 " Quotation Marks 

' Apostrophe 

= Equality Marks 

— Dash 

( ) Parenthesis 



DIACRITICAL MARKS. 



Macron a as in ate 



Breve a ' 


' " at 


Two Dots a ' 


' " ftll 


One Dot a l 


1 " ask 


Cedilla c ' 


1 " ?ity 


Tilde, or Wave e ' 


• " her 


Caret & l 


1 " fiir 


Suspended Bar § l 


1 " lg 


Modified Macron a ' 


1 ." eli'mati* 



Silent letters are marked thus, i{ as in atij. 



DEFINITIONS. 

Beading is the art of getting ideas from the printed or 
written page. 

Oral Beading is the art of uttering ideas understand- 
ing^, correctly, and effectively. 

A Word is a spoken or written sign of an 'idea. 

A Letter is a written or printed character used to rep- 
resent an elementary sound. 

An Elementary Sound is the simplest sound of our lan- 
guage. 

The English Alphabet contains twenty-six letters. 
Letters in respect to their form are divided into small 
and capital letters. 

Letters in respect to their sounds are divided into 
vowels and consonants. 

A Syllable is a word, or part of a word, that is uttered 
by one impulse of the voice. 

Accent is an increased force of the voice upon one or 
more syllables of a word. 

Primary Accent is the principal accent, marked thus (0. 
Secondary Accent is a slight, or less forcible, accent, 
marked thus (0. 
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Punctuation is the use of certain marks or characters 
to aid the reader in understanding the thought of the 
writer. 

A Period (.) is placed after every telling sentence, or 
commanding sentence, an abbreviation, a title of a 
selection, or the initial letter of a name. 

Example. — The sun is bright. Close the door quietly. 
Mister=Mr. The Grateful Swan. A. Lincoln for 
Abraham Lincoln. 

A Colon ( :) is used after such as the following: — 

Ex. — The boy had the following articles: one knife, a 
top, six marbles, etc. 

A Semicolon ( ;) is used when statements are united in 
a long sentence. 

Ex. — Work is no disgrace ; but to be idle is wicked. 

A Comma (,) is used to separate words to make the 
sense clearer. 

Ex. — George, Penry, and James went home. 

A Question Mark, or Interrogation Point, (?) is placed 
after a word or sentence used to ask a question. 

Ex. — Has he gone? Where is my book? 

An Exclamation Point (!) is placed after a word or 
sentence used to express strong feeling. 

Ex. — Alas! we are lost. 
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A Hyphen (-) is used to connect the parts of a com- 
pound word, or to show that part of a word is car- 
ried to the next line. 

Ex. — Odd-looking. That boy out in the street will pro- 
voke a quarrel. 

Quotation Marks (" ") are used to inclose the exact 
language of another. 

Ex.— The man said, "John is a good boy." 

An Apostrophe (') is used to show ownership, or that 
a letter or letters are left out of a word. 

Ex.— John's book. I'll, for I will. 

Equality Marks (=) show that two or more signs or 
characters are equal. 

Ex. — oi=oy as in boy. 

A Dash ( — ) is used when some change in the thought 
occurs. 

Ex. — Yes, I can go — no, now that I think of it, I can- 
not go. 

Parentheses ( ) inclose a word or words used to explain. 

Ex. — The boy (Henry Brown) is coming today. 
A Caret (A) is used in writing to show that something 
has been left out. 

town 
Ex» — James went to yesterday. 
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A Simple Word is a single word, and may be either 

primitive or derivative ; as, man, kindly. 
A Compound Word is one that is composed of two or 

more simple words : as odd-looking, writing-book. 

A Primitive Word is one which is not derived from any 
other word; as, great, boy. 

A Derivative Word is one which is formed from some 
other word by adding something to it, or by changing 
the word ; as, greatness, capture. 

A Monosyllable is a word of one syllable; as, joy. 

A Dissyllable is a word of two syllables ; as, great ly. 

A Trisyllable is a word of three syllables ; as, joy ous ly. 

A Polysyllable is a word of four or more syllables ; as, 

ex ceed ing ly, in com pre hen si ble. 
The Boot of a word is the primitive part, or that part 

which is not derived from any other word ; as, man, in 

the word man ly. 
A Prefix is a syllable or combination of syllables joined 

to the beginning Qf a primitive word ; as, un in un kind, 

dis in dis agreeable. 
A Suffix is a syllable or combination of syllables joined 

together to the end of a primitive word; as, ly in 

woman ly, ing in play ing. 
An Affix is either a prefix or a suffix. 
Phonetic Spelling is uttering, in their proper order, the 

elementary sounds of which a word is composed. 
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Elocution is the expression of thought and feeling by 
voice and action. 

Orthoepy is the art of correct pronunciation, or utter- 
ance of words. 

Pronunciation is the act or mode of uttering words or 

parts of words. 
Orthography treats of letters, syllables, and words, and 

teaches correct spelling. 

Syllabication is the proper division of words into sylla- 
bles. 

A Vowel is a letter which represents an unmodified or 
uninterrupted tone of the voice. 

The Vowels, including w and y, are a, e, i, o, u, w, and 
y. The other letters of the alphabet are consonants. 
I, u, w, and y are sometimes consonants. 

A Diphthong is the union of two vowels in a syllable; 
as, oi in boy, on in thou, ea in eat. 

A Proper Diphthong is the union of two vowels in a 
syllable, both of which are sounded; as, oi in oil, and 
ow in now. 

An Improper Diphthong, or Digraph is the union of 
two vowels in a syllable, one of which is silent ; as, ai 
in aid, and oa in loaf. 

A Triphthong is the union of three vowels in a syllable ; 
as, ieu in lieu. 
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SALUTE OLD GLORY. 
Tune: "Dixie." 

Hail, fairest flag on land or ocean, 
Setting all the world in motion I 

Awake! awake! 

Salute the flag! 
Its stars so bright, its stripes so fair; 

Awake! awake! 
No other can with it compare, 
That sails the sea, that rules the air; 

Awake! awake! 

Awake! salute Old Glory! 

Our flag has felt the tempest's rattle, 
Blown by all the winds of battle. 

Awake! awake! 

Salute the flag! 
For you its beauteous folds were torn; 

Awake! awake! 
But now by loyal legions borne, 
It vies the splendors of the morn; 

Awake! awake! 

Awake! salute Old Glory! 

come, ye putriots, to the rally! 
Come from every hill and valley! 

Awake! awake! 

Salute the flag! 
The Stars and Stripes for freedom stand; 

Aw r ake! awake! 
O come, and for your country band, 
And pledge your head and heart and hand, 

Awake! awake! 

Awake! salute Old Glory! 

See page 47. KATE BROWNLEE SHERWOOD. 
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LESSON I. 

fllp'pl t^-flop, to flutter with tSn'der ty, in a tender manner. 

Repeated strokes. etip'boHrd (b), a place for dish- 

loos'^nfyl, to make loose. *es or food. 

fuU'nesfcf, the state of being full. nurs'egf, persons who care for 

band'ag^, a strip of cloth. * he sick - 

splints, thin pieces of wood used Jan'ngt, a girl's name, 

to keep broken bones in place. stiff?, not easily bent; rigid. 



THE GRATEFUL SWAN. 

Part I. 

One day a poor peddler, 

Who carried a pack, 
Felt something come 

Flippity-flop on his back. 

He looked east and west, 

He turned white, he turned red, 
Then bent his back lower, 

And traveled ahead. 

The sun had gone down 
When he entered his door, 

And loosened the straps 

From his shoulders once more. 
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Then up sprang his wife, 
Crying, " Bless your heart, John, 

Here, sitting atop of your pack 
Is a swan! 



"A wing like a lily, 

A beak like a rose ; 
Now good luck go with her 

Wherever she goes!" 

"Dear me!" cried the peddler, 
"What fullness of crop! 

No wonder I felt her 
Come flippity-flop ! 

"I'll bet you, good wife, 
All the weight of my pack,- 

I've carried that bird 
For ten miles on my back." 



"Perhaps," the wife answered, 
"She'll lay a gold egg 

To pay you ; but bless me, 
She's broken a leg." 

"No wonder," said John, 
"As she stood there atop, 
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The Peddler and The Grateful Swan. 
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That I should have felt her 
Come flippity-flop!" 

Then straight to his pack 
For a bandage he ran, 

While Jannet, the good wife, 
To splints broke her fan ; . 

And, thinking no longer 
About the gold egg, 

All tenderly held her, 
And bound up the leg; 

Then went to the cupboard, 

And brought from the shelf 

A part of the supper 

She'd meant for herself. 
» 

Of course, two such nurses 

Effected a cure; 
One leg stiff, but better 

Than none, to be sure ! 



LESSON II. 

Sno Vy, white like snow. V&n' Ish^d (t), disappeared. 

Str8tjch' Ing, straightening out. dSfl;' I^g, a flower. 

Sp8^k, a small thing. shin' Ing, giving bright light. 
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THE GRATEFUL SWAN. 

Part II. 

All summer they lived 

Thus together — the swan 
And peddler and peddler's wife, 

Jannet and John. 

At length, when the leaves 

In the garden grew brown, 
The bird came one day 

With her head hanging down, 

And told her kind master 

And mistress so dear, 
She was going to leave them, 

Perhaps for a year. 

"What mean you?" cried Jannet. 

"What mean you?" cried John. 
"You will see, if I ever 

Come back," said the swan. 

And so, with tears 

Boiling down drip-a-drop, 
She lifted her snowy wings, 

Flippity-flop, 
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And sailed away, stretching 
Her legs and her neck, 

Till all they could see 
Was a little white speck. 

Then Jannet said, turning 
Her eyes upon John, 

But speaking, no doubt, 
Of the bird that was gone : 

"A wing like a lily, 

A beak like a rose ; 
Now good luck go with her 

Wherever she goes." 

The winter was weary, 
But vanished at last, 

As all winters will do ; 
And when it was past, 

And doffies beginning 

To show their bright heads, 

One day, as our Jannet 
Was making the beds, — 

The beds in the garden, 
I'd have you to know, — 
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The Return of the Grateful Swan. 
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She saw in the distance 
A speck white as snow. 

She saw it sail nearer 
And nearer, then stop, 

And land in her garden path 
Flippity-flop. 

One moment of wonder, 
Then cried she, "0 John! 

As sure as you're living, man, 
Here is our swan. 

"And by her sleek feathers, 
She comes from the South. 

But what thing is this 

Shining so in her mouth? " 

"A diamond," cried Johnny; 

The swan nearer drew, 
And dropped it in Jannet's 

Nice apron of blue; 

Then held up the mended leg 

Quite to her crop, 
And danced her great wings about 

Flippity-flop. 
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"I never beheld such a bird 

In my life!" 
Cried Johnny, the peddler; 

"Nor I!" said his wife. 

—ALICE CARY. 



LESSON III. 

slam 7 mfog, shutting with a stis p8ct', mistrust. 

loud noise. de spafr', hopeless, 

for' f^it, a fine. r g prC^ch^T (t), to accuse, to 
in' stant 1^, at once. blame. 

6r r phan§, (f), children whose hSg'I ta' t8d, to pause, as to 

father and mother are dead. think before action, 

anx' iotts, worried. dlf ' ff ctilt, hard to do, not easy. 

UNCLE'S STORY. 

"It's Uncle Fritz, and if we all laugh loud, he will 
be sure to come in," said Emil. 

A wild burst of laughter followed, and in came Uncle 
Fritz, asking, "What's the joke, my lads?" 

"Caught! caught! you can't go out until you've told 
us a story," cried the boys, slamming the door. 

"So that is the joke, then? Well, I have no wish to 
go, it is so pleasant here, and I will pay my forfeit at 
once," which he did by sitting down and beginning in- 
stantly : — 

"A long time ago your grandfather went to lecture in 
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a large town, hoping to receive some money for an or- 
phans ' home. The lecture was well attended, and he 
received quite a sum of money, which he carried away 
in his pocketbook, feeling very happy about it. As he 
was driving in a buggy to another town, he came to a 
lonely piece of road, late in the afternoon, and was just 
thinking what a good place it was for robbers when he 
saw a bad-looking man come out of the woods in front 
of him, and go slowly along as if waiting until he came 
up. 

"The thought of the money made grandfather rather 
anxious, and at first he thought he would turn around 
and drive away. But the horse was tired, and then he 
did not like to suspect the man, so he kept on. When 
he came nearer, and saw how poor and sick and ragged 
the stranger looked, his heart reproached him, and stop- 
ping, he said in his kind voice : — 

" 'My friend, you look tired; let me give you a lift.' 

"The man seemed surprised, hesitated a minute, and 
then got in. He did not seem inclined to talk, but grand- 
father kept on in his wise, cheerful way, speaking of 
what a hard year it had been, how much the poor had 
suffered and how difficult it was to get on sometimes. 
The man slowly softened a little, and, won by the kind 
chat, told his story, — how he had been sick, could get no 
work, had a family of children, and was almost in despair. 

"Grandfather was so full of pity that he forgot his 
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fear, and asking the man his name, said he would try to 
get him work in the next town, as he had friends there. 
Wishing to get his pencil and paper to write down the 
address, grandfather took out his plump pocketbook, and 
the minute he did so, the man's eye was on it. Then 
grandfather remembered what was in it, and trembled, 
but said quietly : — 

" 'Yes, I have a little sum here for some poor orphans. 
I wish it were my own, I would gladly give you some 
of it. I am not rich, and I know many of the trials of 
the poor; this five dollars is mine, and I want to give it 
to you for your children. * 

"The hard, hungry look in the man's eyes changed 
to a grateful one as he took the small sum, freely given, 
and left the orphans' money untouched. He rode on 
with grandfather until they approached the town, then 
he asked to be set down. Grandpa shook hands with 
him, and was about to drive on, when the man said, as 
if something made him: — 

" 'I was desperate when we met, and I meant to rob 
you, but you were so kind I could not do it. God bless 
you, sir, for keeping me from it!' " 

"Did grandpa ever see him again?" asked all, eagerly. 
"No, but I believe the man found work, and did not try 
robbery any more." 

"That was a queer way to treat him; I would have 
knocked him down," said Dan. 
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"Kindness is always better than force. Try it and 
see," answered Uncle Fritz, rising to go. 
"Tell another story, please," cried a number of voices. 
"No, I have paid my forfeit, and I must go." 

— FROM "LITTLE WOMEN," BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 

Note.— A world-wide famous book for young people, and should be 
read by every boy and girl. 



Teach me to feel another's woe ; 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 



— POPE 



LESSON IV. 




Helen Hunt Jackson. 



Helen Hunt Jackson,, better 
known by her initials "H. H.," a 
noted writer of both prose and 
poetry. She was born in Amherst, 
Mass., in 1830; died at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., in 1885, and was buried 
in Colorado. She was the daughter 
of Professor Fiske, of Amherst Col- 
lege. She was married twice. Her 
first husband, Major Hunt, died dur- 
ing the Civil War, and five years 
afterwards she married Mr. Jack- 
son, and made her home in Colo- 
rado. Her life in Colorado and her 
travels brought to her notice the 
wrongs done the Indians by our 
government. She took up their 
cause, and, after careful investiga- 
tion, wrote "A Century of Dis- 
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honor," in which she showed how the red men had been robbed of 
their lands. The government made her a commissioner to examine 
into the condition of the Mission Indians of California; she did the 
work thoroughly, and made an able report. 

fringes eurl'fcig pools sptin 

har'vgst or 7 chard (§) as'ter bluest 

gSn'tian (shan), a flowering flaunt, flutter, wave. 

plant, usually blue. 5' dor, any smell, whetner fra- 
S&Jg'Sg, a grass-like plant grant or offensive. 

growing in wet places. td'keng, signs. 

SEPTEMBER. 

The golden-rod is yellow; 

The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 

With fruit are bending down. 



The gentian's bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 

In dusty pools the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 

The sedges flaunt their harvest, 
In every meadow nook ; 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 

From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes ' sweet odors rise; 
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At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 

By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer's best of weather, 
And autumn's best of cheer. 

— HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 



LESSON V. 

val^ leHp dali$ rillg twln'kling 

GOD MADE ALL THINGS. 

I know God made the sun 

To fill the day with light; 
He made the twinkling stars 

To shine all through the night. 

He made the lakes and seas 

So very high and steep; 
He made the lakes and seas 

That are so broad and deep. 

He made the streams so wide 
That flow through wood and vale ; 

He made the rills so small 
That leap down hill and dale. 
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He made each bird that sings 
So sweetly all the day; 

He made each flower that springs 
So bright, so fresh, so gay. 

And he who made all these, 
He made both yon and me ; 

Oh, let ns thank him, then, 
For great and good is he. 

— ADAPTED. 



LESSON YI. 



Anna Sewell, was an English girl, 
born in Yarmouth in 1820, and died 
in 1877. A severe accident in child- 
hood made her a cripple for life, 
and although deprived of the pleas- 
ures most children have, and sub- 
ject to constant pain, her disposi- 
tion was always kind and cheer- 
ful. Her father's business took 
him ten miles away from home. 
She learned to drive, taking her 
father to and from the station, and 
while driving, made a careful study 
of her horse. She treated the ani- 
mal as a being susceptible to kind- 
ness and capable of understanding 
her wishes and directions; so she 
guided him almost entirely by her 




Anna Sewell. 
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voice, encouraging or remonstrating as was necessary, merely hold- 
ing the lines in her hand, and never using the whip. She felt sure 
that other horses could be managed in the same way; and little by 
little, as her health permitted, she wrote the story of "Black Beauty" 
to teach kindness, sympathy, and common sense in the treatment of 
horses. She died soon after its publication, living just long enough 
to hear of its wonderful success. The story has done a wonderful 
work for the horse, and has greatly improved the condition, not only 
of the animals themselves, but of the London cabmen, a hard-worked 
class of men. Boys and girls should read the whole story, and learn 
the lesson taught in the history of a horse's life. 

sad'dlfy hal'ter eoHx'mg 

brf dl* e6Y lar (e) elap^d (t) 

girths, straps which go around squir^ (skwir), a title of office, 

the body. eSntin'ufyl, kept on at the 

de SCrlbV, to te U about, ex- same thing. 

plam * _ ae etis'tom^d, to become fa- 

erup per, a leather loop pass- miliar by use# 



ing under a horse's tail. 



forg^, a shop with furnace. 



breach' mg, the hindmost part 

of the harness, which enables firm ly» ™ a % ht or firm 

the horse to hold back the manner. 

wagon or cart. blink' erg, flaps of leather on a 

We^'ri nes§, state of being horse's bridle to keep him from 

tired. seeing objects at his side. 

BLACK BEAUTY. 

Part I. 

My Breaking In. 

I was now beginning to grow handsome ; my coat had 
grown fine and soft, and was glossy black. I had one 
white foot and a pretty white star on my forehead. I 
was thought very handsome. My master would not sell 
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me until I was four years old ; he said lads ought not to 
work like men, and colts ought not to work. like horses, 
until they were grown up. 

When I was four years old, Squire Gordon came to 
look at me. He examined my eyes, my mouth, and my 
legs; he felt them all down; and then I had to walk and 
trot and gallop before him; he seemed to like me, and 
said, "When he has been well broken in, he will do very 
nicely.' ' My master said he would break me in himself, 
as he should not like me to be frightened or hurt, and he 
lost no time about it ; for the next day he began. 

Every one may not know what breaking in is, there- 
fore I will describe it. It means to teach a horse to wear 
a saddle and bridle, and to carry on his back a man, wo- 
man, or child; to go just the way they wish, and to go 
quietly. Besides this, he has to learn to wear a collar, 
a crupper, and a breeching, and to stand still while they 
are put on; then to have a cart, a buggy, or a wagon 
fixed behind him, so that he cannot walk or trot with- 
out dragging it after him ; and he must go fast or slow 
just as his driver wishes. He must never start at what 
he sees, nor speak to other horses, nor bite, nor kick, 
nor have any will of his own, but always do his master's 
will, even though he may be very tired or hungry. But 
the worst of all is when his harness is once on, he may 
neither jump for joy nor lie down for weariness. So you 
see this breaking in is a great thing. 

I had, of course, long been used to a halter and the 
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headstall, and to be led about in the fields and lanes 
quietly; but now I was to have a bit and bridle. My 
master gave me some oats, as usual, and, after a great 
deal of coaxing, he got the bit into my mouth, and the 
bridle fixed ; but it was a nasty thing ! 

Those who have never had a bit in their mouths can- 
not think how bad it feels, — a great piece of cold, hard 
steel as thick as a man's finger to be pushed into one's 
mouth, between one's teeth, and over one's tongue, with 
the ends coming out at the sides of his mouth, and held 
fast there by straps over his head, under his throat, 
round his nose, and under his chin, so that no way in 
the world could he get rid of the nasty, hard thing. It 
is very bad ! yes, very bad ! at least I thought so ; but I 
knew my mother always wore one when she went out, 
and all horses did when they were grown up. And so, 
with the nice oats, and with my master's pats, kind words, 
and gentle ways, I learned to wear my bit and bridle. 

Next came the saddle; but that was not half so bad. 
My master put it on my back very gently, while old Dan- 
iel held my head. He then made the girths fast under 
my body, patting and talking to me all the time. Then 
I had a few more oats, then a little leading about; and 
this he did every day, until I began to look for the oats 
and the saddle. 

After a few mornings, my master got on my back, and 
rode me round the meadow on the soft grass. It cer- 
tainly did feel queer ; but I must say I felt rather proud 
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to carry my master, and, as he continued to ride me a 
little every day, I soon became accustomed to it. 

The next unpleasant business was putting on the iron 
shoes; I did not like that either. My master went with 
me to the smith's forge to see that I was not hurt, or given 
a fright. The blacksmith took my feet in his hand, one 
after the other, and cut away some of the hoof. It did not 
pain me, and so I stood still on three legs until he had 
done them all. Then he took a piece of iron the shape of 
my foot and clapped it on, and drove some nails through 
the shoe quite into my hoof, so that the shoe was firmly 
on. My feet felt very stiff and heavy, but in time I became 
used to it. 

Then my master went on to break me to harness ; there 
were more new things to wear. First, there was a stiff, 
heavy collar just on my neck, and a bridle with great side 
pieces against my eyes, called blinkers ; and blinkers in- 
deed they were, for I could not see on either side, but only 
straight in front of me. Next, there was a small saddle 
with an ugly stiff strap that went right under my tail; 
that was the crupper. I hated the crupper; to have my 
long tail doubled up, and poked through that strap was 
almost as bad as the bit. 

I never felt more like kicking ; but of course I could not 
kick such a good master. And so in time I became used to 
everything, and could do my work as well as my mother. 
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LESSON YII. 

pttfffcrg sta'tion tSr'rfbl^ 

mSn'tion, to speak of. ne&VbSr Ing, near by. 

fort'nlfcftt', space of two fis ttfnlsh ment, great sur- 

weeks. prise. 

&d van'tag^, benefit. d&'rS gard', not to notice, 

skirt' ed, bounded. rSstflvfy, not still, uneasy. 

sSp'a ra'tM, divided. Ig' no rant, without knowl- 

feH^les^, free from fear. edge. 

BLACK BEAUTY. 

Part II. 

My Breaking In* 

I must not forget to mention one part of my training, 
which I have always considered a very great advantage. 
My master sent me for a fortnight to a neighboring farm- 
er 's, who had a meadow which was skirted on one side 
by the railway. Here were some sheep and cows, and I 
was turned in among them. 

I shall never forget the first train that ran by. I was 
eating quietly near the fence which separated the meadow 
from the railway, when I heard a strange sound at a dis- 
tance. And before I knew whence it came, there was a 
rush and a clatter, and a puffing out of smoke, and a long, 
black train of something flew by, and was gone almost 
before I could draw my breath. I turned, and galloped to 
the other side of the meadow as fast as I could go, and 
there I stood snorting with astonishment and fear. 
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In the course of the day many other trains went by, 
some more slowly; these drew up at the station near by, 
and sometimes made an awful whistle and groan before 
they stopped. I thought it very dreadful, but the cows 
went on eating quietly, and hardly raised their heads as 
the black, frightful thing came puffing and groaning 
past. 

For the first few days I could not eat in peace ; but as I 
found this terrible creature never came into the field, nor 
did me any harm, I began to disregard it, and very soon 
I cared as little about the passing of the train as the cows 
and sheep did. 

Since then I have seen many horses much alarmed and 
restive at the sight or sound of a steam engine; but, 
thanks to my good master's care, I am as fearless at rail- 
way stations as in my own stable. 

Now, if any one wants to break in a young horse well, 
that is the way. 

My master often drove me in double harness with my 
mother, because she was steady, and could teach me how 
to go better than a strange horse. She told me the better 
I behaved, the better I should be treated, and that it was 
wisest always to do my best to please my master. 

"But," said she, "there are a great many kinds of 
men. There are good, thoughtful men, like our master, 
that any horse may be proud to serve; but there 
are bad, cruel men, who never ought to have a horse 
or a dog to call their own. Besides, there are a great 
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many foolish men, vain, ignorant, and careless, who never 
trouble themselves to think. These spoil more horses than 
all, just for want of sense ; they do not mean it, but they 
do it for all that. I hope you will fall into good hands, 
but a horse never knows who may buy him, or who may 
drive him ; it is all a chance for us ; still, I say, do your 
best wherever it is, and keep up your good name." 



LESSON YIII. 

biWg* fliing lgv'81 spfr'ft 

stoop' frig thiim^d (t) tin lS^d' (t) 

Slid' d8n lf y quickly, unexpect- de liv' er^d, turned over, given. 

^] y# gTU'81, a liquid food made by 

tol\ gatq, a place where a small boiling meal in water, 

tax must be paid before one ,_, WJ _ „ . 

can travel on that road or stu P ld > ™?T dul1 ' wantm * m 



bridge. 



understanding. 
BLACK BEAUTY. 

Part III. 

Going for the Doctor. 

One night after I had eaten my hay and was lying 
down in my straw fast asleep, I was suddenly awakened 
by the stable bell ringing. Then I heard John running ; 
he soon unlocked the stable door, and called out, "Wake 
up, Beauty ! You must go well now if ever you did ;" and 
almost before I could think, he had the saddle on my back 
and the bridle on my head. He just ran for his coat, and 




Black Beauty Going for the Doctor. 
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then he took me at a quick trot up to the hall door. The 
master stood there with the lamp in his hand. 

"Now, John," he said, "ride for your life; that is for 
your mistress 's life ; there is not a moment to lose. Give 
this note to Dr. White, give your horse a rest at the inn, 
and be back as soon as you can. ,, 

Away we went, past our gate, through the park, and 
down the hill till we came to the tollgate. John called very 
loud, and thumped upon the door ; the man was soon out, 
and flung open the gate. 

"Now," said John, "keep the gate open for the doctor; 
here's the money," and off we went again. 

There was a long piece of level road by the riverside ; 
John said to me, "Now, Beauty, do your best," and so I 
did ; I needed no whip, and for two miles I went as fast as 
I could lay my feet to the ground; I don't believe my old 
grandfather, who won the race at Newmarket, could have 
gone faster. 

When we came to the bridge, John pulled me up a little 
and patted my neck. "Well done, Beauty! good fellow," 
he said. He would have let me go slower, but my spirit 
was up, and I was off again as fast as before. The air 
was frosty, the moon was bright, and it was pleasant. We 
soon finished the eight miles, and reached the town. 

John called Dr. White, and delivered his note. 

"My horse," said the doctor, "has been out all day, 
and is quite done up ; may I have your horse?" 

"He has galloped nearly all the way, sir, and I was to 
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give him a rest here, but I think my master would not be 
against it if you think best, sir." 

"All right," he said; "I will soon be ready." 

John stood by me, and stroked my neck ; I was very hot. 
The doctor came out with his riding whip. 

"You need not take that," said John. "Black Beauty 
will go until he drops. Take care of him, if you can; I 
should not like anything to happen to him." 

"No, no, John," said the doctor, "I hope not," and in 
a minute we had left John far behind. 

I will not tell about our way back. The doctor was a 
heavier man than John, and not so good a rider ; however, 
I did my very best. I was glad when we got home ; I had 
not a dry hair on my body, and could only stand and pant. 

Joe met us at the gate, and took me to the stable, while 
the doctor went into the house. Joe rubbed my legs and 
chest, but he did not put my warm cloth on me. Then he 
gave me cold water to drink ; he gave me some hay and 
corn, and thinking he had done right, went away. Joe 
was young and small, and knew very little about horses, 
but the poor boy did the best he knew. 

Soon I began to shake and tremble, 0, how I wished 
for my warm, thick cloth ! John had eight miles to walk, 
so I laid down in my straw, and tried to sleep. 

After a long time I heard John at the door. I gave a 
long moan, for I was in great pain. He was at my side in 
a moment, stooping down by me. 

I could not tell him how I felt, but he seemed to know it 
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all. He covered me up with two or three warm cloths, and 
then ran to the house for some hot water. He made me 
some warm gruel, which I drank, and then I soon went to 
sleep. 

John seemed to be much put out; I heard him say to 
himself, "Stupid boy! stupid boy! no cloth put on, and I 
dare say the water was cold, too." 

I was very ill for a long time, but John nursed me night 
and day, and I got better. 

My master often came to see me while I was ill. "My 
poor Beauty," he said one day, "my good horse, you have 
saved your mistress's life. Yes, you saved her life." 

I was glad to hear that, for it seems the doctor had said 
if we had been a little later it would have been too late. 

John told my master he never saw a horse go as fast in 
his life. 

— FROM "BLACK BEAUTY," BY ANNA SEWELL. 

Note.— The story is supposed to be told by a horse. It is instruc- 
tive and interesting for the grown as well as the young people. 



If there is a cross word that tries to be said, 
Don't let it, my dear, don't let it! 

Just speak two pleasant ones, quick instead; 
And that will make you forget it. 



LESSON IX. 

f rfH§ drooped (t) fash' ion 

da^ §f bloomed tirV som^ 

dfe' eon t8nt', not satisfied. pas' sion, desire, wish. 
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DISCONTENT. 

Down in a field one day in June 
The flowers all bloomed together, 

Save one who tried to hide herself, 
And drooped that pleasant weather. 

A robin who had flown too high, 

And felt a little lazy, 
Was resting near this buttercup, 

Who wished she were a daisy; 

For daisies grow so slim and tall. 

She always had a passion 
For wearing frills about her neck 

In just the daisies' fashion; 

And buttercups must always be 

The same old tiresome color, 
While daisies dress in gold and white, 

Although their gold is duller. 

"Dear robin," said this sad young flower, 
"Perhaps you'd not mind trying 
To find a nice, white frill for me 
Some day when you are flying." 
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"You silly thing I" the robin said; 

"I think you must be crazy! 
I'd rather be my honest self 
Than any made-up daisy. 

"You're nicer in your own bright gown; 

The little children love you; 
Be the best buttercup you can, 

And think no flower above you. 

"Though swallows leave me out of sight, 

We'd better keep our places; 
Perhaps the world would all go wrong 
With one too many daisies. 

"Look bravely up into the sky, 
And be content with knowing 
That God wished for a buttercup 
Just here where you are growing." 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 



LESSON X. 

Bet' s^ Bos** snip Bob' ert Mor' ris 

Arch Street glo' rf Phil 7 a d81' phi a (f ) 

de §i&n' not' 8d A mSr 7 1 can 

rep' re §Snt' grand' dg^kV ter 
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degl&n^d', drawn or marked 
out. 

e5n still/, to seek advice. 

pre gSrvV, to keep. 

glo'rf^g, honors, fame. 

fin' ion (yttn), the state of be- 
ing joined or united. 

adorned', decorated, beautified, 

ornamented, 
de mand', much called for. 
re marked' (t), told in words, 
de <Jld / ed, fully settled. 

Colo' nel (kftr), the chief offi- 
cial of a regiment. 

e5n'gr8sfcf, the chief legisla- 
tive body of the nation. 



na'tion, the people of a coun- 
try united under one govern- 
ment. 

sfyu' ve nirg', keepsakes. 

per'fSet, without flaw, without 
error. 

tSr'ritor^, a district of land 
not yet admitted as a State. 

S^m' me tr^, harmony. 

81 ter 7 nat^ ty, succeeding by 
turns. 

eSm mit' te^, one or more per- 
sons elected or appointed to 
whom business is referred. 

d8e'lara'tion, to make pub- 
licly known. 
In' de p8nd' en^, freedom. 



OLl> GLORY. 

In 1776, on Arch Street in the city of Philadelphia, in a 
small house, lived a young woman, named Betsy Ross. 
She was noted for her needlework. Soon after the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Congress decided to have a new 
flag designed. A committee of three gentlemen was sent 
to consult with her as to what would be the best design. 
These gentlemen were George Washington, Robert 
Morris, and Colonel Ross. They decided to have thirteen 
stripes, alternately red and white, to represent the thir- 
teen States. In one corner, they wished to have a dark 
blue field on which there were to be thirteen white stars. 
These stars were to be five-pointed. How to get a five- 
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pointed star and preserve perfect symmetry was the ques- 
tion. It was said that it could not be done. Betsy Ross 
quietly remarked to the gentlemen, that if they were will- 
ing to leave it to her, she would see that the work was per- 
fectly finished. While talking, she picked up a piece of 
white paper, and carelessly folded it over and over in her 
fingers ; with one snip of the scissors she cut it, and un- 
folding it, showed the beautiful five-pointed star which 
has ever since adorned our flag. 




Birth of Our Nation's Flag. 



General Washington. 
Colonel George Ross. Robert Morris. 



Betsy Rosa. 
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Old Glory. 
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Today, instead of bearing 
thirteen stars, our American 
flag shows a star for each 
State, — one being added each 
time a Territory is taken into 
the Union as a State. How- 
many stars has our flag today f 
At Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, today (1907), is 
a little old lady who tells the 
constant stream of sight-seers 
of the past glories of our na- 
tion. While talking, her fingers are very busy making 
tiny, silk flags which are in great demand as souvenirs ; 
for they are made by Betsy Ross's great granddaughter. 




HOUSE 235*HilN ST PHILADELPHIA. PA 

The Betsy Ross Home. 

The House in which Our First Flag 
was Made. 



All that's great and good is done just by patient trying, 

PHCEBE CARY. 



LESSON XI. 



Ah Wing 

elo'ver, a plant. 

pig'ta^l', a Chinaman's braid 
of hair, or cue. 

da^'br^ak', the first appear- 
ance of light in the morning. 

Yan'ke^, a nickname given to 
English colonists, and often by 
by foreigners to any inhabitant 
of the United States. 



Piing'^ Wah New Y6rk' (u) 

etit^, cunning, 
shtt^k, shell or husk, 
hom^' sl^k' , pining for home. 
8^'fljl ty, very or exceedingly. 
pSn' der fytis, large or heavy, 
de ter' min^d, fully decided. 
8x seeding 1^, very. 
Chi'na man, a native of China. 
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THE CHINAMAN'S BOY. 

Poor little Ah Wing was a Chinaman's boy, 

And he lived in a Chinaman's town, 
And his cute little shoes they turned up at the toes, 

And he wore just the funniest gown. 

Now Ah Wing had two bright little eyes, 

And his pigtail was awfully long; 
His skin was as brown as a butternut shuck, 

And his voice was exceedingly strong. 

For little Ah Wing was a great boy to sing, 

And he often would sit in the street, 
And sing like a lark, from daybreak till dark, 

To earn just a little to eat. 

For poor Pungy Wah, Ah Wing's little ma, 

Was too poor to have anything nice, 
So little Ah Wing was determined to sing, 

And earn his poor mother some rice. 

One day as he sat on his poor little mat 
In the midst of the Chinaman's street, 

A big Chinaman with a ponderous fan 
Stepped right on Ah Wing's little feet. 
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Now Uncle Jack Brown, from a big Yankee town, 

Heard little Ah Wing screaming loud, 
And he lifted him up on his shoulder at once, 

And took him right out of the crowd. 

"See here, now, Ah Wing, you poor little thing, 

Pray what do you think of the plan 
To sail o 'er the sea, little Ah Wing, with me, 

And go home with the 'merican man?" 

Now, poor Pungy Wah, Ah Wing's little ma, 

Declared it would be a good thing, 
In the 'merican land there M be everything grand, 

And plenty of rice for Ah Wing. 

So Uncle Jack Brown, from the big Yankee town, 

Took little Ah Wing to New York, 
And he gave him nice toys like American boys, 

And taught him to eat with a fork. 

Well, the weeks passed away, for the weeks never stay, 

And Ah Wing began to complain 
For poor Pungy Wah, Ah Wing's little ma; 

He wanted to see her again. 

He cried night and day, and was bound not to stay, 
And he grew just as poor as a crow, 
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And his cheeks all fell in, like a pocket of wind; 
For he was so homesick, you know. 

At last Uncle Brown, of the big Yankee town, 
Sent some money to poor Pungy Wah; 

It was done on the sly, for he scarcely knew why 
He should send for Ah Wing's little ma. 

So one sunny day, in the middle of May, 

When little Ah Wing was in bed, 
He heard a voice cry, "Little Ah Wing, 'tis I. 

Don't you know Pungy Wah, dear?" it said. 

So Ah Wing and his ma, the good Pungy Wah, 

Their sorrows and troubles all oyer, 
Live with Uncle Jack Brown, in the big Yankee town, 

As happy as bees in sweet clover. 

— MRS L. D. AVERY STUTTLE. 



He who does good to another does also good to himself — not 
only in the act, but in the consciousness of well-doing, is his 
reward. 

We live in deeds, not in years; in thoughts, not in breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

PHILIP J. BAILEY. 
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LESSON XII. 



era'dl^ t&x 

Ad'amg 6 be&' 

affairs' llb'ertf 

Jm po§^' LIv'Ing ston 

dis eiis^d' (t) m&n' ber 

a dSpt' Sd <jit' I zen§ 

eonvinc^d'ft) Virginia 
tow' er eSn s&t' ed 

edl'onft$g, settlements of peo- 
ple. 
sp8' <jial, certain, particular. 
€81' 6 nists, members of a 

colony, 
re bSU^d', to resist by force. 
treV gon, disloyalty, to betray, 
de £ y 7 ing, renouncing obliga- 
tion. 
8x Qlt^'ment, a state of being 
aroused into action, agitation. 
Eng' lish Ofo), people of Eng- 
land, 
biir' den, to impose, heavy load. 



CSnn^netit 

M&s^ a ehu'setts 

Pgni^syiva'nla 

<?8nt8n'nlal 

glob^ 

draft 

B8n'ja min Frank' lln 

RSg' er Slier' man 

re quSst'ed, asked, expressed a 
desire. 

RSv'olu'tion, overthrow of 
government. 

-C6n'tl nfin'tal, name given to 
the congress of the colonies. 

prSe'la ma'tion, official no- 
tice. 

8x' M bl' tion, a display for 
inspection. 

pa' trf ot Igm, love of country. 

Eng' land (In' gland), country 
of Europe. 



THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

Early in our history England began to impose upon the 
colonies in America. The colonies were compelled to pay 
special taxes and to bear many burdens to help England, 
or the Mother Country, as England was then often called. 
At last the colonists could not well live and pay the un- 
just taxes and obey the unjust laws England required, 
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so they rebelled and war was soon declared. This was 
called the War of the Revolution. 

At the beginning of the war the colonists did not expect 
to be free from English rule ; and in fact did not wish to 
be. All they wished and asked was that they be treated 
fairly. However, after they began to fight, they grew 
more and more convinced that nothing less than perfect 
independence of the Mother Country would satisfy them. 

Then the leading men of the different colonies were 
sent to Philadelphia to look after the affairs of the colo- 
nies. They met in the State House, but as it would have 
been treason to have discussed plans in the State 
House, in regard to defying the king, the members of the 
Continental Congress decided to meet in Carpenters' 
Hall. 



... 




Independence Hall. 
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A committee was elected to prepare a Declaration of 
Independence. That committee consisted of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, of Virginia ; Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsylvania ; 
John Adams, of Massachusetts ; Roger Sherman, of Con- 
necticut; and Robert R. Livingston, of New York. The 
committee requested Thomas' Jefferson to prepare the 
draft, which he did, and with a few slight changes it was 
adopted, just as he prepared it. 

On July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Independence was 
reported to the Continental Congress ; and the bell which 
hung in the tower of the State House rang out to call the 
citizens together to hear the proclamation of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Since that day, the Stiate House 
has been known as Independence Hall. It was not until 
August 8th that the Declaration was signed, as some of 
the members of Congress could not add their names to 
the list until they heard from their colonies. 

Just one hundred years after the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, an exhibition was held in the 
city of Philadelphia in which all nations of the globe 
were represented. It was called "The Centennial.' 9 It 
aroused patriotism in the hearts of all Americans, and 
many, many thousands visited the "City of Brotherly 
Love," which is also known as the "Cradle of Liberty." 
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LESSON XIII. 

sWpl^ qulv'erg por'tal d8ns^ 

swg^t tgm'pltra thtin'der hark 

Atl&n'tfe Phfye'nlx pacing elang 

DSr a war^ New 7 f J^tind land (nti) etir' rents 

Quak' §r, name of a religious rif i$, active, abounding. 

sect. h&z' ard (erd), liable to acci- 
har' mo n^, blending or ming- dent, peril. 

ling of sounds. si$8p' tSrfyl, mark of power, 
stl'fl^, to stop the breath, to show of authority. 

choke. slg'nal, sign, 

tftr' bli lent, disorder, disturb- In 7 to na' tion, sound of tones, 

ance, commotion. thundering of voices. 

Surged, moved up, pushed, pro found 7 , deep, earnest. 

shoved. el&m'6rfytis, loud, noisy, bois- 
ty'rant, cruel ruler, domineer- terous. 

m S- t mln'gHng, mixing, 

ttl'mtilt, noise, disturbance, debating, talking, arguing, 
sSl 8mi^l^, grave, serious. discussing. 

seroU, roll of paper or roll of a 16ft', high above the ground, 

parchment. overhead. 

INDEPENDENCE BELL— JULY 4, 1776. 

There was a tumult in the city, 

In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And the streets were rife with people 

Pacing restless up and down — 
People gathering at the corners, 

Where they whispered each to each, 
And the sweat stood on their temples 

With the earnestness of speech. 
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As the bleak Atlantic currents 

Lash the wild Newfoundland shore, 
So they beat against the State House, 

So they surged against the door; 
And the mingling of their voices 

Made a harmony profound, 
Till the quiet street of Chestnut 

Was all turbulent with sound. 

"Will they do it?" "Dare they do it?" 

"Who is speaking?" "What's the news?" 
"What of Adams?" "What of Sherman?" 

"Oh, God grant they won't refuse!" 
4 ' Make some way there ! " " Let me nearer ! ' ' 

" I am stifling ! " " Stifle, then ! 
When a nation's life's at hazard, 

We've no time to think of men!" 

So they surged against the State House 

While all solemnly inside 
Sat the Continental Congress, 

Truth and reason for their guide. 
O'er a simple scroll debating, 

Which, though simple it might be, 
Yet should shake the cliffs of England 

With the thunders of the free. 
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whilst 


rtif'fl^d 


torch' eg 


f re^' dom 


re pog^ 


gild' ing 


has' tjeng 


swSlV Ing 


a rou§i$' 


be twixt' 


bSn'fir^' 


dal' tying 


fa'blM 






joy' fytis If 



Far aloft in that high steeple 

Sat the bellman, old and gray; 
He was weary of the tyrant, 

And of Britain's royal sway. 
So he sat, with one hand ready 

On the clapper of the bell, 
Where his eye could catch the signal, 

The expected news to tell. 

See! see! The dense crowd quivers 

On through all its lengthy line, 
As the boy beside the portal 

Hastens forth to give the sign! 
With his little hands uplifted, 

Breezes dallying with his hair, 
Hark! with deep, clear intonation, 

Breaks his voice upon the air: 

Hushed the people's swelling murmur, 

Whilst the boy cries joyously; 
"Ring! ring!" he shouts, "Ring! Grandpa, 

Ring! ring for Liberty!" 
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Quickly, when he heard the signal, 

The old bellman lifts his hand, 
Forth he sends the news, outpouring 

Iron music through the land. 

How they shouted ! What rejoicing ! 

How the old bell shook the air, 
While the clang of freedom sounded 

Far across the Delaware ! 
How the bonfires and the torches 

Lighted up the night's repose! 
Like the fabled flame from Phoenix, 

Glorious liberty arose ! 

That old State House bell is silent; 

Hushed is now its clamorous tongue, 
But the spirit it awakened 

Still is living — ever young; 
And when dawns the smiling sunlight 

On the fourth of each July, 
We will ne'er forget the bellman 

Who, betwixt the earth and sky, 
Rang out, loudly, " Independence!" 

Which, please God, shall never die! 

Note.— It had been agreed that as soon as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had been, adopted the old bellman was to ring the bell that 
hung in the tower of the old State House. The old bellman had taken 
his place up in the tower and his little grandson was to tell him when 
he should ring the bell. At the word the young patriot ran and clap- 
ping his hands, shouted: "Ring! Ring! Grandpa, Ring!" 
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LESSO 

hugi$ New Or'le ang 

ga,z§ Mar' shall 

se\zk AH' Sn town 
€l*rlst In' ter-StatV 
South -e&r'oli'na 
In scrip' tion, explanatory 
words engraved. 

pS§§gs'sion(s8sh'tin), con- 
trolling, holding. 

Ex' po §i' tion, a place where 

articles are shown, 
am' mu nf tion (nfeh'tin), 

powder, balls, shot, shells, etc. 
&r riv' al, act of arriving or 

coming, act of reaching a place 

from a distance. 

e5n vert'ed, changed, 
pro claimed', called out. 
gfaard'ed, watched. 



FOURTH READER 
N XIY. 

e&n' non 
r§ formed' 
fu'ner al 
At Ian' ta 
po l'ig^' man 



CMea'go . 
In' 61 an 
British 
G^or'gia 
Charing' ton 



Sx fyib' It ed, given to view, 
shrink, object of interest and 

reverence, 
ch^ef , head man. 
h8r' aid, announcer, proclaimed 
Zl' on, name of a city, 
pfl'grfm ag eg, people making 

journeys to a sacred place, 
stib dufyl', quiet, mild, 
chlm^g, bells, 
hid' den, put out of view, 
re east', made anew, 
tolling, ringing of bell. 
Sn'trancj^, door, passage. 



THE LIBERTY BELL. 

The ponderous bell which rang out the peal of Inde- 
pendence was cast in England in 1752. It broke in ringing 
after its arrival and was recast in Philadelphia in 1753. 
It rang out for the first time to call the people together 
to hear the Declaration of Independence read, but it did 
not ring the first peal of Independence until July 8, 1776, 
as the Declaration was not signed till then. Some time 
after this the following inscription was put on it by order 
of Congress: "The Liberty Bell Proclaimed Liberty 
Throughout All the Land Unto the Inhabitants Thereof/ ' 
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Every year it was rung until 1835 when it cracked while 
tolling during the funeral services of John Marshall, 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

When the British were in possession of Philadelphia 
in 1777, they were greatly in need of ammunition. It 
would have delighted them if they could have converted 
the herald of freedom into cannon balls. For fear they 

would seize the Liberty 
bell it was decided to 
send it, together with 
the chimes of Christ 
Church and St. Peter's 
Church, to Allentown. 
This was done by hid- 
ing the bells, eleven in 
all, in farm wagons, and 
covering them with po- 
tato sacks and straw. 
They were hidden under the floor of the old Zion's Re- 
formed Church at Allentown. It was announced that the 
Liberty Bell had been sunk in the Delaware River. Late 
in 1778 it was returned to Philadelphia. 

In 1885 the Liberty Bell made its second trip to New 
Orleans, where it was exhibited at the Exposition. 

Again it was taken away, this time to the World's Fair 
at Chicago, in 1893. 

A fourth journey was made to the Exhibition at 
Atlanta, Georgia, in 1895. 




Independence Bell. 

Jul7 4. 1776. 
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January 6, 1902, the Liberty Bell left Philadelphia for 
the Inter-State and West Indian .Exposition at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and was returned to its home in 
Independence Hall June 1st, 1902. 

Just back of the main entrance in Independence Hall 
the Bell always rests in a huge glass case. It is guarded 
by one or more policemen. It is the shrine of many pil- 
grimages and thousands of people visit it yearly. Every- 
one speaks in a subdued tone as his gaze rests upon 
the huge bell, with the wide crack in it ; and all look lov- 
ingly on the inscription it bears : "The Liberty Bell Pro- 
claimed Liberty Throughout All the Land and Unto the 
Inhabitants Thereof.' 9 



LESSON XY. 

dgpths ra'gmg whgncj^ Sel^'o^d 

quSnch quSnch^d (t) bow^d sir ver $ 

draught gl&d'den a€<?Spt' ac'<?Snts 

(draft) gra^' f \il If eH' ger rnl^t' f 

TO WHOM SHALL WE GIVE THANKS? 

A little boy had sought the pump, 

From whence the sparkling water burst, 

And drank with eager joy the draught 
That kindly quenched his raging thirst ; 
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Then gracefully he touched his cap — 
"I ihank you, Mr. Pump," he said, 

"For this nice drink you've given me!" 
(This little boy had been well-bred.) 

Then said the Pump, l i My little man, 

You're welcome to what I have done; 
But I am not the one to thank — 

I only help the water run." 
"Oh, then," the little fellow said, 

(Polite he always meant to be), 
"Cold Water, please accept my thanks; 

You have been very kind to me." 

"Ah!" said Cold Water, "don't thank m6; 

Far up the hill-side lives the Spring 
That sends me forth with generous hand 

To gladden every living thing." 
"I'll thank the Spring, then," said the boy, 

And gracefully he bowed his head. 
"Oh, don't thank me, my little man," 

The Spring with silvery accents said — 

"Oh, don't thank me; for what am I 
Without the dew and summer rain? 

Without their aid I ne'er could quench 
Your thirst, my little boy, again." 
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"Oh, well, then," said the little boy, 
"111 gladly thank the Eain and Dew." 
"Pray, don't thank us; without the Sun 
We could not fill one cup for you." 

"Then, Mr. Sun, ten thousand thanks 

For all that you have done for me." 
"Stop!" said the Sun, with blushing face; 

"My little fellow, don't thank me; 
'Twas from the Ocean's mighty stores 

I drew the draught I gave to thee." 
"0 Ocean, thanks, then!" said the boy; 

It echoed back, "Not unto me — 

"Not unto me; but unto Him 

Who formed the depths in which I lie ; 
Go, give thy thanks, my little boy, 

To Him who will thy wants supply." 
The boy took off his hat and said, 

In tones so gentle and subdued, 
"0 God, I thank Thee for this gift; 

Thou art the Giver of all good." 



Bear not false witness, slander not, nor lie ; 
Truth is the speech of inward purity. 
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LESSON XVL 

Sf ' ff (& pr5mpt' If re spSet' f\Q 1? 

shoved pftr' posi$ ty dfe misled' (t) 

applied' no'tt^d (t) &d'verti§^d' 

rge'Sm m8n da' tion, a letter l*Sn' or a bl^, just, fair, 

telling of good qualities. good. 

LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION. 

' A gentleman once advertised for a boy to assist him in 
his office, and nearly fifty applied for the place. Out of the 
whole number, he in a short time selected one, and dis- 
missed all the others. 

"I should like to know,' ' said a friend, "on what 
ground you selected that boy, who had not a single letter 
of recommendation with himf " 

"You are mistaken," said the gentleman; "he had a 
great number. He wiped his feet when he came in, and 
closed the door after him; showing that he was orderly 
and tidy. He gave up his seat instantly to that lame old 
man; showing that he was kind and thoughtful. He took 
off his cap when he came in, and answered my questions 
promptly and respectfully ; showing that he was polite. 

"He picked up the book which I had purposely left on 
the floor, and placed it on the table, while all the others 
stepped over it, or shoved it aside ; showing that he was 
careful. And he waited quietly for his turn, instead of 
pushing and crowding the others aside ; showing that he 
was modest and honorable. 
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"When I talked with him, I noticed that his hair was 
carefully brushed, his clothes clean, and his teeth white ; 
showing that he was neat and cleanly. When he wrote his 
name, I observed that his finger nails were clean, instead 
of being dark from the dirt tucked up under them, like 
those of the handsome little fellow in the beautiful gray 
suit. 

' 1 Don 't you call these letters of recommendation f I do ; 
and what I can learn about a boy by using my eyes for 
ten minutes, is worth more than all the fine letters of 
recommendation he can bring me." 



LESSON XYII. 
con' scien^ por' tion o' ver-t&x^d' (t) we^n 

TWO KIKDS OF PEOPLE. 

There are just two kinds of people on earth today ; 
Just two kinds of people, no more, I say. 

Not the sinner and saint, for, 'tis well understood 
The good are half bad, and the bad are half good. 

Not the rich and the poor, for to count a man's wealth 
You must first know the state of his conscience and health. 

Not the humble and proud, for in life's little span 
Who puts on fine airs is not counted a man. 
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Not the happy and sad, for the swift flying years 
Bring each man his laughter and each man his tears. 

No; the two kinds of people on earth I mean 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 

Wherever you go you will find the world's masses. 
Are always divided in just these two classes. 

And oddly enough, you will find, too, I ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 

In which class are youf Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 

Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 

— ELLA WHEELEB WILCOX. 



LESSON XYIII. 

author quail tint'ed dSl'Icat^ It'aty 

e&s'^ styord p&l'Stift states' man 

L.ITTL.E BROWN HANDS, 

They drive home the cows from the pasture, 

Up through the long, shady lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the wheatfields 

That are yellow with ripening grain. 
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They find, in the thick waving grasses, 
Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry grows ; 

They gather the earliest snow-drops, 
And the first crimson buds of the rose 




They toss the hay in the meadow ; 

They gather the elder bloom white ; 
They find where the dusky grapes ripen 

In the soft tinted October light. 
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They know where the apples hang ripest, 

And are sweeter than Italy's wines; 
They know where the fruit hangs the thickest 

On the long, thorny blackberry vines. 



They gather the delicate seaweeds, 

And build tiny castles of sand ; 
They pick up the beautiful seashells, 

Fairy barks that have drifted to land ; 
They wave from the tall, rocking treetops, 

Where the oriole's hammock nest swings; 
And at night time are folded in slumber 

By a song that a fond mother sings. 



Those who toil bravely are strongest; 

The humble and poor become great ; 
And so, from these brown-handed children 

Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 
The pen of the author and statesman, 

The noble and wise of the land, 
The sword, and the chisel, and palette 

Shall be held in the little brown hand. 

— MABY H. KROTTT. 
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LESSON XIX. 

skSreton retained' avoid' eu'tfe 

dl'aphra&m(fram) prevents' nerves skill! 

mil' lion (yiin) digSst'ed elog£&d por^g 

blofyd' v8s' sSl po gf tion im pur^' eu' tl eU$ 

at tach^d' (t), fastened. Sse&p'Ing, leaving, getting 

prill' (Jl pal, main or chief. away. 

earbon'l€, a colorless poison frequently, often, many 

eras. times. 

Intes'tin^g, the bowels, en- aeeord'Ing, in harmony. 

trails. t&m'per a turi}, degree of heat 

ox'f g8n, a colorless, tasteless, or cold. 

odorless gas, necessary to life. m8s' sSn gerg, carriers of com- 

poi' gon fytis, containing poison. munications. 

THE HOUSE IN WHICH WE LIVE, 

This wonderful body of ours is the house in which we 
live. Knowledge of the outside world comes to us 
through our eyes, ears, sense of smell, taste and touch. 

This house or body of ours is made up of two principal 
parts, the head and trunk. To the trunk are attached the 
arms and legs. The trunk is like a house with two rooms ; 
in the upper room are the heart and lungs, and in the 
lower room are the stomach, liver and intestines. These 
two rooms are separated by a large muscle called the 
diaphragm. 

Our body consists of a bony skeleton covered with 
muscles and fat. In these muscles are bloodvessels 
through which the blood flows to carry nourishment to 
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the different parts of our body and to carry away waste 
materials which are worn out. 

The bony part of the head is called the skull, and in- 
side of the skull is the brain or master of our house. 
From the brain, nerves go out to all parts of the body, 
and these nerves are very busy little messengers. 

The flesh of our body is covered with two layers of 
skin called the cutis and cuticle. The under layer is the 
cuticle. Our skin is full of little pores, and these pores 
are the mouths of tiny pipes, or tubes, millions of which 
are on our body. It is through these tubes or pores that 
our body rids itself of many waste substances which 
would prove very harmful if retained. If these pores be- 
come clogged with dirt, nothing can pass through them. 
It is therefore very necessary to keep the skin clean and 
the pores open if we wish to be strong and healthy. 

The whole body should be bathed often that the skin 
may be able to do its work properly. Water and soap 
are all that are needed to keep the skin clean and ready 
for its work, and every person can get these. A general 
bath in which plenty of warm water and soap is used 
should, be taken twice a week, followed by a thorough 
rubbing with a coarse towel. 

We should put on clean clothing frequently, as the 
clothing holds the little scales of dead skin, which is con- 
stantly dropping off. 
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A child was once covered with gold leaf that the people 
might have a golden boy to do honor in a parade for a 
nobleman. The child became suddenly ill and died before 
the gold could be removed from his body. All the pores 
of his skin were closed up by the gold leaf and it soon 
caused his death. 

To keep our body healthy we must care for it in many 
ways. 

We should eat enough wholesome food to nourish it. 
As the body is constantly wearing out, it needs new 
material to build up the different parts. All wholesome 
food that we eat contains material that is needed for 
growth and repair of our body, and is made into blood. 
The blood carries this material to each part of our body. 

Unwholesome foods do not nourish the body and are 
not easily digested. If we truly wish to keep well, we 
should learn what are wholesome foods and then eat no 
other. 

We should breathe pure air at all times, when we are 
asleep as well as when we are awake. Breathing consists 
of two movements, one by which we take in air, and the 
other by which we throw out air. All the air we throw 
out of our lungs is impure and poisonous and contains 
carbonic acid gas. 

The object of breathing is to purify the blood. The 
pure air we inhale contains a gas called oxygen. We 
need a great deal of oxygen and a constant supply must 
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be taken into the lungs or we can not live and have good 
health. 

People who live outdoor lives get much more oxygen, 
and as a rule are very strong and healthy, much more so 
than those who live indoors. If inside air is not con- 
stantly changed it will soon contain a large amount of 
carbonic acid gas, and thus be unfit to breathe. For this 
reason there should always be an opening in rooms to 
admit pure air and another to let out impure air. This 
would give a current of pure air passing through at all 
times. 

If we should go into a room and shut out the fresh 
air, the air in it would soon become close and bad, as 
every time we breathed we would take some of the oxy- 
gen out of the air and put injurious gas in its place. This 
impure air or gas would soon cause us to have a dull 
and drowsy feeling, and it often causes people to become 
unconscious. 

We should dress according to the weather, varying the 
kind and amount of clothing according to the temperature 
and the amount of moisture. The heat of our body is 
constantly passing off from the surface, and anything 
that causes the heat to pass off more rapidly makes us 
feel cooler and anything that prevents the heat from 
leaving the body makes us feel warmer; hence in cold 
weather we wear woolen clothing to prevent the heat 
from escaping from the body, also to protect it from the 
cold air. In summer we wear thin cotton or linen cloth- 
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ing, that the heat of the body may easily escape. This 
also permits the fresh air to reach the skin and assist in 
cooling the body. 

Each part of our body must have the proper kind and 
amount of exercise to enable it to do its work well. To 
make the body strong we must use it. The parts that are 
most used become the strongest, and those used the least 
will be the weakest. The arms of a blacksmith are very 
strong because he uses them so much. 

Our body should be held in an erect position in sitting 
or standing. We should take as much exercise as pos- 
sible in the open air and sunlight. Outdoor games are 
best for both boys and girls. 

There are some things which we should avoid when 
taking exercise. We should not work or play too long 
without resting and should not try to do things that are 
beyond our strength. 

A sufficient amount of sleep and rest is necessary for 
the health of our body. 

We should learn all we can about this wonderful house 
we live in, and what to do to keep it in good condition. 
We should learn what is bad for it and what is good, 
that we may avoid the one and seek the other. By so 
doing we may hope to grow up strong and healthy men 
and women. 

Health gives happiness and makes work a pleasure. 

Note. — This lesson may be made more interesting and profitable if 
a physiological chart or manikin is secured to illustrate certain features. 
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LESSON XX. 

ae^ e&p'Ital vgn'tilat^ reVsonabl^ sjfa'tgm 

HEALTH RULES. 

1. Retire early and sleep at least from eight to ten 
hours every night. 

2. Ventilate your sleeping room either by an open win- 
dow or an open door. 

3. Brush your teeth at least once a day and if only 
once let that be at night just before going to bed. 

4. Do not wear tight clothing, boots or shoes. 

5. Avoid all articles of food not easily digested. 

6. Do not drink strong tea or strong coffee. Your sys- 
tem is much better off without either. 

7. Take care of your eyes. When they begin to ache, 
stop reading or writing at once. If your eyes are weak, 
do not study at all in the evening. 

8. Never sit in school with the sun shining in your face 
or upon your desk. 

9. To avoid becoming near-sighted, hold your book, 
when studying, at a reasonable distance from your eyes. 

10. Never sit with wet feet or wet clothing. 

11. Take care of your health. Good health is the best 
capital in life. 
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LESSON XXI. 



ro^n 


h6tSlg' 


bits' ^ 


Babylon 


P&r'fe 


t&s' sel 


ltbc'vrjf 


mortj'gag^ 


Rom*} 


stl'flfol 


eltltchl*d(t) 


btU&k'wheltf' 


flunks 









FARMER JOHN. 

Home from his journey, Farmer John 
Arrived this morning, safe and sound; 

His black coat off, and his old clothes on, 
"Now I am myself,' ' said Farmer John; 
And he thinks, "I'll look around.' ' 

Up leaps the dog: "Get down, you pup! 

Are you so glad you would eat me up?" 

The old cow lows at the gate, to greet him; 

The horses prick up their ears, to meet him. 
"Well, well, old Bay! 
Ha, ha, old Gray ! 

Do you get good feed when I'm away? 

"You haven't a rib!" says Farmer John; 

"The cattle are looking round and sleek; 
The colt is going to be a roan, 
And a beauty, too ; how he has grown ! 

We'll wean the calf next week." 
Says Farmer John, "When I've been off, 
To call you again about the trough, 
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And watch you and pet you, while you drink, 
Is a greater comfort than you can think !" 

And he pats old Bay, 

And he slaps old Gray; — 
"Ah, this is the comfort of going away! 



"For after all," says Farmer John, 
. "The best of a journey is getting home: 
I've seen great sights, but would I give 
This spot and the peaceful life I live, 

For all their Paris and Rome? 
These hills for the city's stifled air, 
And big hotels and bustle and glare, 
Land all houses and roads all stones, 
That deafen your ears and batter your bones ? 

Would you, old Bay! 

Would you, old Gray? 
That's what one gets by going away. 

"There Money is king," says Farmer John, 
"And Fashion is queen ; and it's mighty queer 

To see how sometimes, while the man 

Is raking and scraping all he can, 
The wife spends, every year, 

Enough, you would think, for a score of wives, 

To keep them in luxury all their lives ! 
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The town is a perfect Babylon 

To a quiet chap, ' ' says Farmer John. 

"You see, old Bay, — 

You see, old Gray, — 
I'm wiser than when I went away. 





\ W9RL.M ** 
4 m \*^* 
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Farmer John and Old Bay— Old Gray. 

"I've found out this," says Farmer John, — 

"That happiness is not bought and sold, 
And clutched in a life of waste and hurry, 
In nights of pleasure and days of worry; 

And wealth isn't all in gold, 
Mortgage and stocks, and ten per cent, 
But in simple ways and sweet content, 
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Few wantg, pure hopes, and noble ends, 
Some land to till, and a few good friends, 

Like you, old Bay, 

And you, Old Gray, — 
That's what I've learned by going away." 

• 

And a happy man is Farmer John, — 

0, a rich and happy man is he ! 
He sees the peas and pumpkins growing, 
The corn in tassel, the buckwheat blowing, 

And fruit on vine and tree; 
The large kind oxen look their thanks 
As he rubs their foreheads and strokes their flanks, 
The doves light round him, and strut and coo : 
Says Farmer John, "I'll take you, too, — 

And you, Old Bay, 

And you, Old Gray, 

Next time I travel so far away." 

— JOHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE. 



One who talks does not know, 
One who knows does not talk. 
Therefore the sage keeps his mouth shut, 
And his sense gates closed." 

A CHINESE PHILOSOPHER. 
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LESSON XXII. 



throng, a royal seat. 
Sg'fl^, active, nimble. 
dd'n8r, one who gives, 
sill tr^, hot, close, moist. 
flor'In, a gold or silver coin. 

In Bavaria worth 40 cents. 
&b' sen<^, away, not present, 
roy'al, kingly, noble. 
tr8s'pasi$f, harm or injury, 
a mug^d' pleased, tickled, 
d&m'ageg, harm, loss. 
Ba va' ri a, Kingdom of German 

Empire. 

ftim'blfyT, felt about, handled, 
re gumfyl', begun again. 



In dtilgfyT, give way to. 

mon' archs (arks), rulers, 
kings. 

Smoth' er^d, suppressed, con- 
cealed. 

film' pl^ ton, a silly or weak- 
minded person. 

In'tSrgstfid, attracted, con- 
cerned. 

benSv'olent, kindly, charit- 
able. 

gOOS^' herd, a keeper of geese. 

In erSd' U lfytis, doubting, unbe- 
lieving. , 

M&x'Imll'Ian, name, mean- 
ing the greatest. 



KING MAXIMILIAN AND THE GOOSEHERD. 

Maximilian, King of Bavaria, was one of the best 
beloved monarchs that ever sat upon a throne. 

He used to tell this story about himself, and when 
you have read it you will not greatly wonder that such 
a man should have won the hearts of his people. 

One summer morning, in plain walking-dress, he had 
gone out for a walk in his park, taking a book as his 
companion. The weather was sultry, and the king, who 
had seated himself under an old oak, fell asleep; and, 
on awaking, resumed his walk without taking up his 
book, which had fallen under the seat. 
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After he had walked about half a mile, the king fum- 
bled in his pockets for his book, and, not finding it, re- 
membered that he had left it under the oak. Unwilling 
to lose it, and not caring to go back for it, he looked all 
around for a messenger, but could see no one except a 
lad who was looking after a flock of geese. 

So, calling the boy to him, the king promised him a 
florin if he would run for the book. The poor goose- 
herd cast an incredulous look on the stout gentleman 
who made him this handsome offer, and, thinking it was 
some one trying to send him on a fool's errand, turned 
away, saying, "I am not so stupid as you think/ ' 

" Stupid! Who thinks you stupid ?" asked the king. 

"Why, who would be so foolish as to give me a real 
florin just for running half a mile for a book! No, no; 
you won't get me to believe that." 

"Well, then," said the king, "you know i seeing is be- 
lieving. ' Look; here is the florin for you." 

" If I saw it in my own hand, ' ' said the unbelieving boy, 
"that would be a different matter." 

Taking him at his word, the good-natured monarch laid 
the shining coin in the lad's palm; but instead of run- 
ning off for the book the boy stood stock-still, and a cloud 
came over his face. 

"What's the matter with you now?" asked the king; 
"why don't you go?" 

"I only wish I could," he replied; "but what will be- 
come of the geese while I am away? If they should stray 
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into the meadow over yonder, I should have to pay tres- 
pass-money, — more than a florin, — and lose my place 
besides." 

By this time the king was quite interested in the frank, 
outspoken lad: so he promised to herd the geese for 
him in his absence. 

"You herd the geese !" said the lad with a laugh; "a 
pretty gooseherd you would make! You are too fat 
and too old. Just look at the ' court gander ' there, — 
the one with the black head and wings ; he is always try- 
ing to get me into a scrape; he is the ringleader when- 
ever there is any mischief in the wind. He would lead 
you a pretty dance." 

i 'Never mind the geese,' ' said the king, with a smoth- 
ered laugh; "I'll answer for them, and I'll pay all 
damages." 

So at last the gooseherd placed the whip in the king's 
hand and set out. But scarcely had he gone a dozen foot- 
steps when he turned back. 

"What's the matter now?" called out the king. 

' * Crack the whip ! ' ' cried the boy. 

The monarch tried to do as he was bid, but no snap 
came from the whip. 

' i Just as I thought, ' ' said the lad. So saying he snatched 
the whip from the king's hands and made all the geese 
tremble to hear the dreaded sound, while showing the king 
how to produce it. 
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King Maximilian entered into the joke, and did his best 
to learn his lesson. At last the gooseherd started off, but 
not without many doubts and many shakings of his little 
head. The king sat down, and indulged in a hearty laugh, 
all forgetful of his charge; and the " court gander" was 
not slow in learning that the whip was in some other hand 
than his master's. 

With one or two shrill calls to his companions, he took 
the lead into the forbidden meadow, and was followed by 
the whole flock. The king made a dash forward to prevent 
the flock from flying over, but his royal limbs were far 
from agile ; he tried to crack the whip, but all his efforts 
were in vain. Away went the geese over the marshy 
meadow, leaving theroyal herdsman alone in his glory. 

The monarch was half amused and half ashamed on the 
return of the gooseherd with the book. 

"Just as I expected," said the boy: "I have found the 
book, but you have lost the geese." 

"Never mind," said the king, smiling: "I will help you 
to get them together again." 

The boy posted the monarch in a certain spot, and told 
him to wave his arms and to shout with all his might if the 
geese tried to pass him. The runaways heard the terrible 
whip and ran together in fear. By one or two well- 
directed blows on the back of the "court gander" the 
ringleader was brought under control and the whole 
cackling herd driven back. 
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As soon as the boy saw the flock feeding again in their 
own pasture he scolded the king soundly for his neglect. 
Maximilian bore his scolding meekly, and said, "I hope 
you will excuse my awkwardness, for, being the king, I 
am not used to this work/' 

The gooseherd thought the old gentleman was joking, 
and said, "I was a simpleton, to trust you with the geese ; 
but I am not such a simpleton as to believe you are the 
king." 

"Well," said Maximilian, with a smile, "here is an- 
other florin as a peace-offering." 

The boy took the florin with a doubtful gaze upon the 
benevolent face of the donor, and said, with a wise shake 
of the head, as the king was leaving, "You're a kind gen- 
tleman, whoever you may be; but take my word for it, 
you'll never make a gooseherd." 

— VON SCHEUBER. 



LESSON XXIII. 

f aU rSv'er ent 

for' Sst f ra' grant eHo' rtts 

DOWN TO SLEEP. 

November woods are bare and still ; 

November days are clear and bright; 
Each noon burns up the morning's chill; 

The morning's snow is gone by night ; 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
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As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things lie "down to sleep.' ' 

I never knew before what beds, 

Fragrant to smell, and soft to touch, 
The forest sifts and shapes and spreads ; 

I never knew before how much 
Of human sound there is in such 

Low tones as through the forest sweep 

When all wild things lie "down to sleep.' ' 

Each day I find new coverlids 

Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight ; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns kneel down, full in my sight ; 
I hear their chorus of "goodnight ;" 

And half I smile and half I weep 

Listening while they lie "down to sleep.' ' 

November woods are bare and still ; 

November days are bright and good ; 
Life's noon burns up life's morning chill; 

Life's night rests feet which long have stood; 
Some warm soft bed, in field or wood, 

The mother will not fail to keep, 

Where we can "lay us down to sleep." 

HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 
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LESSON XXIY. 

te'eiipy differ Btin 

tal' ents, abilities. prig, a pert, conceited fellow. 

THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL. 

The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter " Little Prig." 

Bun replied: 
"You are doubtless very big, 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
To make up a year, 
And a sphere; 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 

"If I am not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry : 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ ; all is well and wisely put ; 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a nut." 

RALPH WALDO EMEfcSON. 
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LESSON XXY. 



lfcnp van'Itf 

mirror drgnch^d (t) 

glan<$ e^'gerty 

offered Wting 

stained Inslst'ed 

se' er8t ty iim br81' la 

remQv^ sSn'sIbl^ 

piin'Ishment 

Sx'elama'tion, a sudden outcry. 

dls' 6 be' dl en<2^, not to obey, neglect of 
duty. 

op 7 p8r tu' nl t#, a chance, proper time. 

al ter' na ttv^, choice of two things. 

8s p8' cial lf 9 particularly. 

&r ra&^d', dressed. 

to' tal If, entirely, wholly. 

re madder, the rest, left over. 

lfef 18si$iliesi$i, heedlessness. 








Vanity Going to School. 



GRANDMA'S DISOBEDIENCE. 

"Oh, dear," sighed little Edith Baker from the window, 
where she had been standing, pressing her cheek against 
the cool pane, while she gazed sadly into the muddy street 
below, where the people were hurrying home from work, 
eager to escape the down pouring rain. 

"Oh, dear!" 

The second exclamation caused grandma to look up 
from her' knitting at the woe-begone face of Edith. 

"Come here, dear," she said, putting aside her knit- 
ting, "and tell me what troubles you." 
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"Oh, nothing," Edith replied, with another long-drawn 
sigh. ' Only it 's raining, and mamma will not let me wear 
my new dress to the party.' ' 

"Come here, dear," again said grandma kindly, "and 
I will tell you of a rain storm when I was a little girl just 
about your age." 

Edith's listlessness vanished and she was soon at her 
grandmother's knee. "Oh! tell me were you out in the 
storm?" said Edith. 

"Yes, dear; when I was about your age, my grand- 
mother brought me a beautiful calico dress, all covered 
with pink roses and little green leaves. It was very 
pretty, but of course, would not be considered so now, and 
could not be compared with the old dress your mamma 
wishes you to wear to the party, although you think it is 
not nice enough. 

"When I was a little girl I never had a silk dress, nor 
ever dreamed of owning one. Fashions have changed 
since then. 

"It is perfectly right for young folks to want pretty 
things if their parents can afford to buy them. 

' ' The calico dress was to be my best dress that summer 
and I thought a great deal of it, especially when my 
mother bought me a new straw hat, trimmed with pink 
roses and ribbon to match my dress. It was all made and 
laid away, and yet no opportunity had come for me to 
wear it. There was no Sunday school near for me to go to, 
and I seldom went anywhere except to school. 
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"Two weeks had passed and I had not worn my pretty 
dress ; I began to think of nothing else night and day. If 
I could only wear the dress and hat to school my play- 
mates could then see it. I asked my mother, but she said 
'no,' each time. 

"I rebelled, and thought my mother very unkind. The 
next day being Monday I determined to put on my new 
dress and hat and sneak out of the house for school while 
I knew my mother would be busy with the washing in the 
kitchen. 

"At last the morning dawned, although it was far from 
bright. I did not notice the heavy clouds that every now 
and then hid the sun, so anxious was I to steal away un- 
noticed. I arrayed myself in my new clothes, and went to 
the mirror. How grand I looked! I tucked my school 
dress in one corner of the closet and started off without 
kissing my mother good-bye. She called to me from the 
kitchen to carry an umbrella, but I ran fast that I might 
not hear her. 

" ' Carry an umbrella,' thought I, ' indeed not with my 
finery.' I did not wish to obey, so ran on. I reached school 
safely and tried to enjoy the many admiring glances di- 
rected toward me, but all the time I was secretly afraid 
some of my schoolmates would find out how I happened to 
wear them to school. 

"All went well until just before school was dismissed. 
Then great black angry clouds swept over the sky totally 
hiding the blue, swiftly followed by a downpour of rain. 
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One by one the children started for home under cover of 
big umbrellas, while those who had none did not care, for 
their clothing was of the sensible sort that the rain could 
not ruin. 

' ' The teacher had gone and it was fast growing dark. I 
grew afraid to remain in the schoolhouse, and gladly 
shared the offered shelter of an umbrella belonging to a 
little girl who lived on the way to our house. We hurried 
along, but as fast as we hurried the rain came faster. 

"In five minutes I was drenched to the skin. The strong 
wind turned the old umbrella inside out, and soon tiny 
rivers were running from my fine hat down on my cheeks 
and neck. 

"When we reached my friend's house her mother 
kindly insisted on my coming in to dry my clothing and 
wait until the storm had ceased. 

"In my hurry I had not noticed my dress, but the lady's 
exclamations alarmed me, and I began to examine. My 
pretty dress was like a rainbow of many colors, all mixed 
and run together. Where the pink flowers had been there 
were only ugly spots of color. 

"My hat hung limp and shapeless, the pretty ribbon 
all stained and ruined. My heart sank within me. What 
a sorry looking object I was. 

"How was I to return home in such a plight? There 
was no alternative, especially as the rain had ceased, and 
so homeward I plodded, dreading to reach the end of my 
journey. 
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"My mother was very kind to me, and helped me to re- 
move my once pretty clothing, and said not a single word. 
My old dress hung over the back of a chair before the fire 
warming for me to put on, so I knew she had found me 
out before I reached home." 

"Didn't she scold you?" asked Edith. 

"No, dear, but the next day she told me she expected 
me to wear that dress and hat for 'best' the remainder of 
the summer as a punishment for my disobedience. It was 
hard but not more than I deserved, for I directly dis- 
obeyed her in wearing it that day. 

"And did you wear it, Grandma?" asked Edith, 
eagerly. 

"Yes, dear, I wore it and each time it reminded me of 
my disobedience, so that foolish vanity never tempted me 
again." — fbom young folks. 



It is well to think well ; it is divine to act well. 

— HORACE MANN. 



LESSON XXYI. 

se^k se' erSts per $5ivJj' re fl8et' ed 

view (vu) eon trivij' gdbd'n8sl$ eon' querg 

(kerg) 
TAKE CARE. 

Little children, you must seek 

Rather to be good than wise, 
For the thoughts you do not speak 

Shine out in your cheeks and eyes. 
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If you think that you can be 
Cross or cruel and look fair, 

Let me tell you how to see 
You are quite mistaken there. 

Go and stand before the glass 
And some ugly thought contrive, 

And my word will come to pass 
Just as sure as you're alive! 

What you have and what you lack, 
All the same as what you wear, 

You will see reflected back; 
So, my little folks, take care ! 

And not only in the glass 

Will your secrets come to view; 
All beholders, as they pass, 

Will perceive and know them too. 

Goodness shows in blushes bright, 
Or in eyelids dropping down, 

Like a violet from the light; 
Badness in a sneer or frown. 

Out of sight, my boys and girls, 
Every root of beauty starts ; 

So think less about your curls, 
More about your minds and hearts. 
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Cherish what is good, and drive 

Evil thoughts and feelings far; 
For as sure as you're alive, 

You will show for what you are. 

— ALICE CABY. 



One conquers bad habits more easily today than to-morrow. 

CONFUCIUS. 



LESSON XXYII. 

gin throat a' ere agi$ (k§r) statement 

vast fi' er f e n6r' mfytis, large. swoU' en 

p8t' terg eSm'mon eon ven' ien<?i$ (y8ns) 

a' ere (ker), a piece of pro 18ngtyT, to lengthen in time, 

land containing 160 sq. rods, gg'tf ma/ ting, forming an opinion of 

or 43,560 sq. feet. the value, in a general way. 

JTtilp, a large mouthful, a S pret$, a drunken frolic, 
swallow. 

DRINKING A FARM. 

My homeless friend with the red swollen nose, while 
you are stirring up the sugar in that ten-cent glass of gin, 
let me give you a fact to wash it down with. 

You say you have longed for years for the free, inde- 
pendent life of the farmer, but have never been able to get 
enough money together to buy a farm. But this is just 
where you are mistaken. For several years you have been 
drinking a good improved farm at the rate of one hun- 
dred square feet a gulp. 
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If you doubt this statement figure it for yourself. An 
acre of land contains forty-three thousand five hundred 
sixty square feet. Estimating, for convenience, the land 
at forty-three dollars fifty-six cents an acre, you will see 
that this brings the land to just one mill a square foot, one 
cent for ten square feet. Now pour down that fiery dose, 
and just imagine you are swallowing a strawberry patch. 

Call in five of your friends and have them help you gulp 
down that five hundred foot garden. Get on a prolonged 
spree some day, and see how long a time it requires to 
swallow a pasture large enough to feed a cow. Put down 
that glass of gin ! There is dirt in it — one hundred square 
feet of good, rich dirt, worth forty-three dollars fifty-six 
cents an acre. 

But there are plenty of good common farms that do not 
cost more than one-third of forty-three dollars fifty-six 
cents an acre. What a vast amount of land you might have 
had ! What an enormous acreage has gone down many a 
homeless drinker's throat! No wonder such men are 
buried in the "potter's field.' ' They have swallowed 
farms, gardens and homes, and even drank up their own 
graveyard. 

You had better think my friend before you drink up 
two or three fine country homes ! 



We find in life exactly what we put into it. 

— RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
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LESSON XXYIII. 



prafr 


pa'tient 


mer' <?fl$§ 


Pn'grfm 


ble^k 


edY 6 nf 


reli'gfan 


pr5s'p§ets 


dre^d 


sav'agifc 


pe^Q^' f xjl 


Pl^m'^iith 


apart' 


eiis' torn 


grafltud** 


£n dur'anc^ 


t8r' ror 


kln'drgd 


Gov' Srn or 


for bid' ding 


bar'ren 






Brad' ford 




OUR FIRST ' 


rHANKSGIVING 


DAY. 



Children, do you know the story 
Of the first Thanksgiving Day, 

Founded by our Pilgrim fathers 
In that time so far away? 

They had given for religion 
Wealth and comfort, yes, and more, 

Left their homes and friends and kindred, 
For a bleak and barren shore. 

On New England's sandy stretches, 
Where the town of Plymouth lies, 

There they built their rough log cabins, 
'Neath the cold, forbidding skies. 

And too often, even the bravest 
Felt his blood run cold with dread, 

Lest the wild and savage red-men 
Burn the roof above his head. 
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Want and sickness, death and sorrow, 
Met their eyes on every hand, 

And before the springtime reached them, 
They had buried half their band. 

But their noble, brave endurance 

Was not exercised in vain ; 
Summer brought them brighter prospects, 

Ripening seed and waving grain. 

And the patient Pilgrim mothers, 
As the harvest time drew near, 

Looked with happy, thankful faces 
At the full corn in the ear. 




Pilgrims Going to Church. 



Painting by Bough ton. 
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So the Governor, William Bradford, 

In the gladness of his heart, 
To praise God for all His mercies, 

Set a special day apart. 

That was in the Autumn, children, 

Sixteen hundred and twenty-one; 
Scarce a year from when they landed, 

And the colony begun. 

And now when in late November 

Our Thanksgiving feast is spread, 
'Tis the same time-honored custom 

Of those Pilgrims, long since dead. 

We shall never know the terrors 
That they braved, years, years ago, 

But for all their struggles gave us, 
We our gratitude can show. 

And the children of New England, 

If they feast, or praise, or pray, 
Should bless God for these brave Pilgrims, 

And their first Thanksgiving Day. 
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LESSON XXIX. 



dim 


pin^g hftni*s 


sl'lenc^ 


stern 


fam^ d&shtyl (t) 


an'th&n 


tr8d 


^uth with' er 


triimp' St 


brow 


jew'Slg (jti) moored 


wor' ship 


ho'tf 


HlM^S so^d 


tin stained' 


fo^m 


gx' Ilfyg a midst' 


eSn'quer or (ker) 


hoi*r'¥, 


white or gray with S6 ren^ r If, 


quietly, calmly. 


age. 







LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 

The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast; 

And the woods, against the stormy sky, 
Their giant branches tossed. 

The heavy night hung dark, 

The hills and waters o 'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came; 

Not with the roll of the Stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame. 

Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear; — 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 
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Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea ; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free ! 

The ocean eagle soared from his nest 

By the white waves ' foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared, — 

This was their welcome home! 




Landing op the Pilgrims. 



Painting by RothhermeJ. 
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There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band ; 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood's land! 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth; 
There was manhood's brow, serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 

They sought a faith's pure shrine! 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod ! 
They left unstained what there they found, — 

Freedom to worship God. 

— FELICIA HEMANS. 
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boun'ttf, generosity, kindness, &s tSn' feh*$d (t), surprise;*- 

£i ft - amazed. '-" -"•*- :.- : :" 

sefy&r'ger, one who punishes. glls'^ntyl, shone, 

brflifn'y, strong, muscular. ftl's61en<$, rude, overbearing, 

majesty, a title given a king u .. w , Lw xy j 
or one high in authority. ha J* , ™ f d ' silly, weak minded. 

«k,w^kj<« . .1 1-1. • I... m *d 1 tat Ing, thinking. 

€QUT teQUS, civil, obliging, polite. y , y * v * 

x i. /T~ rSe'8mp8nsi$, pay, reward. 

sp6e ta tor, one who looks on. thSn<#f6r'ward(w§rd) , from 
8f fl' cialg, officers in authority. that time onward, thereafter. 

THE FOOD OF THE FAMILY. 

A certain man had two sons. The elder passed for a 
very clever youth; the younger, called Dumling, though 
the favorite of his mother, was thought to be only half- 
witted. In fact, his father and elder brother were in the 
habit of calling him "the fool of the family." 

When Dumling had grown to be fifteen years old, his 
father became tired of supporting the " simpleton ;' ' so 
he gave the lad twenty German shillings and sent him out 
into the world to seek his fortune. 

With a light heart young Dumling trudged forth, jin- 
gling the coins in his pouch, and meditating how he should 
spend so much money. Before long he met a fisherman 
carrying a basket on his back. "Ho, master, and what 
have we here?" said Dumling. 

"Nothing that you can buy," said the fisherman, 
gruffly. But when he heard the money clinking he de- 
clared that in his basket he had the most wonderful 
turbot in the world. 
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• • • » • 
■;: :"M& Fisherman," said Dumling, when he had peeped 
ttf at ttfe* beautiful fish, "will you sell your fish for twenty 
shillings ? ' ' 

"For want of a better price, yes," replied the fisher- 
man ; and the lad eagerly counted out his twenty shillings 
and took the turbot. 

Journeying on, Dumling caught sight of a fine palace, 
and stopped a countryman to ask who lived there. 

"The king," answered the man, "and a courteous and 
liberal king he is. " 

"Is he, indeed?" thought Dumling; "I will take him 
my fish, and see what he will give me for it." 

Without delay he made his way to the gate of the 
palace and knocked. The gate was opened by a fat porter, 
who asked him what his business was. "My business is 
with your master," said Dumling, who knew little of the 
ways of great men's houses. "I bring a present for the 
king." 

"Ah, indeed!" answered the porter, still delaying to 
open the door. "Don't you know that it is the custom of 
this court that I should see a present before it goes to my 
lord the king?" 

So at last Dumling opened his basket. Now, when the 
porter saw the beautiful fish his eyes glistened, and he 
declared that by the custom of the court half must be his 
before the bearer could go farther. 

"Pray let me pass," said Dumling, "and whatever 
bounty the king bestows on me, you shall have half." 
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On this promise the porter opened the door and per- 
mitted him to enter the hall. But here he was stopped by 
the court officer, who, when he had looked into the basket, 
said that half was due to him before the gift could be 
brought before the king, for such was the custom of the 
court. 

"Fair sir, I quarrel not with your customs,' ' said Dum- 
ling; "and, though I have already promised half my re- 
ward to the porter, I will give you the share which is left, 
if you will only bring me into the king's presence.' ' 

Then the court officer led him in, and the lad laid his 
present before the king. "By my crown," said the king, 
"it is a fair gift. I accept it gladly. And now what re- 
ward shall I give you for your trouble? Ask boldly and 
wisely, and you shall not have to complain." 

The porter and the court officer now went up to Dum- 
ling, and whispered to him to ask for a bag of gold, or a 
rich office at court, for their lord would not say him nay. 

"I will ask none of these things," said the youth aloud ; 
and bending before the king he thus spoke up: "Your 
majesty, I ask no reward but a sound beating." 

Everyone was astonished at hearing this strange re- 
quest and the king most of all. But when he saw that 
Dumling would not change his mind, he ordered him to 
be tied up, and a hundred lashes to be well laid on. 

"But hold!" quoth Dumling, as the scourger was bar- 
ing his brawny arm; "I have partners in this business. 
I gave away one half of this my reward to the porter, 
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and the other half I promised to the court officer, before 
they would allow me to bring my gift to the king. It is 
only right that they should receive what I have promised 
them.". 

"And thou shalt keep faith with them as I with thee," 
vowed the king, when he learned how his servants 
dealt with strangers. 

So the porter and the court officer were tied up in Dum^ 
ling's place, and each received his share of the recom- 
pense, fairly counted out ; the spectators, who well knew 
the greed and insolence of these officials, laughed heartily 
at the justice of the reward. 

As for Dumling, the king was so much pleased with the 
lad's cleverness that he took him into his own service. 
Thus "the fool of the family" made his fortune; thence- 
forward no one thought of calling him a simpleton, and 
all the world spoke nothing but good of him. 

— JACOB GRIM. 



LESSON XXXI. 

Gre^ pal^ vest doth 

chords jgst sal^ dig cern' (zern) 

PETER GREY. 

Honest little Peter Grey 

Keeps at work the livelong day, 
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For his mother is as poor as a mouse ; 

Now running up and down 

Doing errands in the town, 
And now doing chores about the house. 

The boys along the street 

Often call him hungry Pete, 
Because his face is thin and pale. 

And ask, by way of jest, 

If his ragged coat and vest 
And his old-fashioned hat are for sale. 

But little Peter Grey 

Never any shape nor way 
Doth evil for evil return; 

He is finer than his clothes, 

And no matter where he goes 
There is some one the fact to discern. 

You might think a sneer, mayhap, 

Just a feather in your cap, 
If you saw him being pushed to the wall ; 

But, my proudly-foolish friend, 

You might find out in the end 
You had sneered at your betters, after all. 
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He is climbing up his way 

On life's ladder day by day; 
And you who, to laugh at him, stop 

On the lower rounds, will wake, 

If I do not much mistake, 
To find him sitting snug at the top. 

ALICE OAKY. 



LESSON XXXII. 

sIU re f ut)§' slan' der m8H§' ur^ 

leflgt* ban' Ish se ver' i i$ In hab' It ed 

Ju no a dopt' be ne^th' a gre^' a bl^ 

choi<$ k&n' n81 per' son al in' ter §st Ing 

re gerv^d', kept for. In ea' pa bl^, wanting in ability. 

d6li$' fill ty, sorrowfully. ap pend' age, belonging, m e m - 
do mes' tie, tame, belonging to ber - . 

the household. ml§' er a bl^, wretched, unhappy, 

eow' er Ing, crouching. a biin' dant, sufficient, plentiful, 

eon ve^'Ing, carrying. af fSe'tion, goodwill, love. 

DOGS AND CATS. 

I want to say something to those young people who 
wish to adopt as pets either a dog or a cat. 

Don't do it without making up your mind to be really 
and thoroughly kind to them, and to feed them as care- 
fully as you feed yourself, and to give them shelter from 
the severity of the weather. 

Some people seem to have an idea that throwing a 
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scrap, or bone, or bit of refuse meat, at odd times, to a 
dog, is taking abundant care of him. "What's the matter 
with him? He can't be hungry. I gave him that great 
bone yesterday." 

Ah, my dear boy, how would you like to be fed in 
that way? 

When you show your hungry face at the dinner-table, 
suppose father should say, "What's that boy here for? 
He was fed this morning." You would think this hard 
measure. 

In like manner dogs are often shut out of the house in 
cold, winter weather. A lady and I looked out once, on a 
freezing, icy day, and saw a great Newfoundland cower- 
ing in a corner of a fence, to keep from the driving rain. 

"Do tell me if you have no kennel for that poor crea- 
ture." "No," said the lady, "I didn't know that dogs 
needed shelter." 

She had taken into her family a living creature, without 
ever having reflected on what that creature needed, of 
that it was her duty to provide for its wants. Dogs can 
bear more cold than human beings, but they do not like 
cold any better than we do; and when a dog has his 
choice, he will very gladly stretch himself on a rug before 
the fire for his afternoon nap, and show that he enjoys 
the blaze and warmth as much as anybody. 

As to cats, many people seem to think that a miserable, 
half-starved beast, with no rights that anybody is bound 
to respect, is a necessary appendage to a family. This is 
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a mistake. It is far kinder to have them killed in some 
quick and certain way than to treat them in this manner. 

Cats are often said to have no hearts, — to be attached 
to places, but incapable of warm, personal affection. It 
was reserved for a cat by the name of Juno to refute the 
slander on her race. Her mistress was obliged to leave 
her at home and go to a neighboring city to live ; so she 
gave Juno to the good lady who inhabited the other part 
of the house. But no attention or care on the part of the 
new mistress could banish from Juno's mind the friend 
she had lost. 

The little parlor where she had spent so many pleasant 
hours was locked up, but Juno would go, day after day, 
arid sit on the ledge of the window-sill, looking in and 
mewing dolefully. She refused food, and when too weak 
to mount on the sill and look in, stretched herself on the 
ground beneath the window, where she died for love of 
her mistress. 

You see by this story the moral I wish to convey. It is 
that watchfulness, kindness and care will develop a na- 
ture in animals such as we little dream of. Love will 
beget love, regular care and attention will give regular 
habits, and thus domestic pets may be made agreeable 
and interesting. 

— HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

brgd fad'gd eohst'ing B6s'ton 

eo^sts rgs'eufy chat' ting pavement 

riistf f pft' I f ul wist' f vl If 6' ver s8^k' 

tlm'Idty, faint heartedly, 8x pr8s' sion, look, shown by 

shrinkingly, bashfully. face, 

dls SUadV (swad), advise &n' ti qua 7 tSd, old- fashioned, 

against, to try to persuade. out of date, 

du'tifljliy, respectfully, def- g§n'ulni$, real, true, pure, 

erentially. natural. 

tin da^nt'M, without fear, 
without hesitation. 

A GENUINE LITTLE LADY. 

Going down a very steep street, where the pavement 
was covered with ice, I saw before me an old woman 
slowly and timidly picking her way. She was one of the 
poor but respectable old ladies who dress in rusty black, 
wear old-fashioned bonnets, and carry big bags. 

Some young folks laugh at these antiquated figures; 
but those who are better bred treat them with respect. 
They find something touching in the faded suits, the with- 
ered faces, and the knowledge that these lonely old ladies 
have lost youth, friends, and often fortune, and are 
patiently waiting to be called away from a world that 
seems to have passed by and forgotten them. 

Well, as I slipped and shuffled along, I watched the 
little black bonnet in front, expecting every minute to see 
it go down and trying to hurry, that I might offer my 
help. 
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At the corner, I passed three little schoolgirls, and 
heard one say to the other, "Oh, I wouldn't; she will do 
well enough, and we shall lose our coasting, if we don't 
hurry." 

"But if she should tumble and break her poor old 
bones, I would feel so bad," returned the second, a pleas- 
ant-faced child, whose eyes, full of a sweet, pitiful ex- 
pression, followed the old lady. 

"She's such a funny-looking woman, I shouldn't like 
to be seen walking with her," said the third, as if she 
thought it a kind thing to do, but had not the courage 
to try it. 

"Well, I don't care, she's old, and ought to be helped, 
and I'm going to do it," cried the pleasant-faced girl; 
and, running by me, I saw her overtake the old lady, who 
stood at a crossing looking wistfully oyer the dangerous 
sheet of ice before her. 

"Please, ma'am, may I help you, it's so bad here?" 
said the kind little voice, as the hands in the red mittens 
were helpfully outstretched. 

"Oh, thank you, dear. I'd no idea walking was so bad; 
but I must get home." And the old face lighted up with a 
grateful smile, which was worth a dozen of the best coasts 
in Boston. 

"Take my arm, then; I'll help you down the street, 
'cause I'm afraid you might fall," said the child, offering 
her arm. 
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"Yes, dear, so I will. Now we shall get on beautifully. 
I've been having a dreadful time, for my oversocks are 
all holes, and I slip at every step. ' ' 

"Keep hold, ma'am; I won't fall. I have rubber boots, 
and can't tumble." 

So chatting, the two went safely across, leaving me 
and the other girls to look after them and wish we had 
done the little act of kindness. 

"I think Katy is a very good girl, don't you?" said one 
child to the other. 

"Yes, I do; let us wait till she comes back. No matter 
if we do lose some coasts," answered the child who had 
tried to dissuade her playmate from going to the rescue. 

Then I left them; but I think they learned a lesson that 
day in real politeness; for, as they watched little Katy 
dutifully supporting the old lady, undaunted by the rusty 
dress, the big bag, and the queer bonnet, both their faces 
lighted up with new respect and affection for their 
playmate. — louisa m. alcott. 

Every living soul likes sunshine, a cloudy day depresses all. 
Let us live that we carry no clouds to our offices in the morning, 
nor home to our families at night. 



The pure, clear crystal of the Spring is much better brain 
diet than ink, and diet has much to do with one's color. Look 
ever upon the bright side of life and remember, the sorriest 
beggar has some good in him. 
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chSr'Ish, comfort, protect. squSlch^d (t), crushed, put away. 



James Whitcomb Riley. 



LITTLE ORPHANT ANNIE. 

Little Orphant Annie's come to our house to stay, 

An' wash the cups an' saucers up, an' brush the crumbs 

away, 
An' shoo the chickens off the porch, an ' dust the hearth, 



an 7 sweep, 
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An' make the fire, an' bake the bread, an* earn her board- 

an' keep; 
An' all us other children, when the supper things is done, 
We set around the kitchen fire an' has the mostest fun 
A-list'nin' to the witch-tales 'at Annie tells about, 
An' the Gobble-uns 'at gits you, ef you don't watch out! 

Onc't there was a little boy wouldn't say his prayers, — 

So when he went to bed at night, away up stairs, 

His Mammy heerd him holler, an' his Daddy heerd him 
bawl, 

An' when he turn't the kiwers down, he wasn't there at 
all! 

An' they seeked him in the rafter-room, an' cubby-hole, 
an' press, 

An' seeked him up the chimbly-flue, an' ever'wheres, I 
guess ; 

But all they ever found was thist his pants an' round- 
about : — 

An' the Gobble-uns '11 git you, ef you don't watch out ! 

An' one time a little girl 'ud alius laugh an' grin, 
An' make fun of ever 'one, an' all her blood an' kin; 
An' onc't when they was "company," an' old folks was 

there, 
She mocked 'em and shocked 'em, an' said she didn't 

care! 
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An' thist as she kicked her heels, an* turn't to run an' 

hide, 
They was two big Black Things a-standin' by her side, 
An' they snatched her through the ceilin' 'fore she 

knowed what she's about! 
An' the Gobble-uns '11 git you, ef you don't watch out! 

An' little Orphant Annie says, when the blaze is blue, 
An' the lamp-wick sputters, an' the wind goes woo-oo! 
An' you hear the crickets quit, an' the moon is gray, 
An' the lightnin'-bugs in dew is all squenched away, — 
You better mind yer parents, an' yer teacher fond an' 

dear, 
An' cherish them 'at loves you, an' dry the orphant 's 

tear, 
An' he'p the pore an' needy ones 'at clusters all about, 
Er' the Gobble-uns '11 git you, ef you don't watch out! 

—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
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THE THREE CHRISTIAN GRACES. 

Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal. 

And though I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 

Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, 
is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 

Eejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; 

Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 

Charity never faileth: but whether there be proph- 
ecies, they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away. 

For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. 

But when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away. 

When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood 
as a child, I thought as a child: but when I became a 
man, I put away childish things. 
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For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then 
face to face: now I know in part; but then shall I know 
even as also I am known. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is charity. — i cor. xiii, 1 to 13. 



Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom: and 
with all thy getting get understanding. — proverbs iv, 7. 

LESSON XXXYI. 

de gir^ ru' bl^g 8s tab' llsh^d (t) 

mer' chan dig^, goods, wares. iin'der stand' Ing, knowledge, 

knowing. 

WISDOM. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man 
that getteth understanding. 

For the merchandise of it is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 

She is more precious than rubies: and all the things 
thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her. 

Length of days is in her right hand; and in her left 
hand riches and honor. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, all her paths are 
peace. 

She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her : 
and happy is every one that retaineth her. 

The Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth ; by under- 
standing hath he established the heavens. 

By his knowledge the depths are broken up, and the 
clouds drop down the dew. — proverbs in, 13 to 20. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

plp^d(t) gladi* amid' frSl'Ie 

e«t er«ft ha'zel frisked (t) 

d8H KnSlt asIdV tripod (t) 

hi^§ twain quoth dlm'plfyl 

fern boujsft fre^'ty show'Sr^ 

f&rt* quips frisk' f bet$ch'wd&d' 

wil^g sprafc tin fold' w$n' der Ing 

void, free, without. se ren^' gle^m' Ing 

bfin'nj', beautiful, gay, merry. eroonfyl, hummed, sang in low 

tone. 

LITTLE BELL. 

Piped the blackbird on the bfeechwood spray, 
" Pretty maid, slow wandering this way, 

What's your name?" quoth he, — 
"What's your name? Oh, stop, and straight unfold, 
Pretty maid, with showery curls of gold!" 

"Little Bell," said she. 



Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks, 
Tossed aside her gleaming golden locks. 

"Bonny bird," quoth she, 
"Sing me your best song, before I go." 
"Here's the very finest song I know. 

Little Bell," said he. 
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And the blackbird piped ; you never heard 
Half so gay a song from any bird, — 

Full of quips and wiles, 
Now so round and rich, now soft and slow, 

Dimpled o 'er with smiles. 

And while the bonny bird did pour 
His full heart out freely, o'er and o'er, 

'Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine forth in happy overflow 

From the blue, bright eyes. 

Down the dell she tripped, and through the glade 
Peeped the squirrel from the hazel shade, 

And from out the tree 
Swung, and leaped, and frolicked, void of fear, 
While bold blackbird piped, that all might hear, 

' ' Little Bell!" piped he. 

Little Bell sat down amid the fern. 
"Squirrel, squirrel, to your task return; 

Bring me nuts," quoth she. 
Up, away, the frisky squirrel hies, — 
Golden woodlights glancing in his eyes, — 
And adown the tree great ripe nuts, kissed brown by 
July sun, 

In the little lap dropped one by one. 
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Hark ! how blackbird pipes to see the fun ! 

" Happy Bell!" pipes he. 
Little Bell looked up and down the glade; 
"Squirrel, squirrel, if you're not afraid, 

Come and share with me!" 
Down came squirrel, eager for his fare, — 
Down came bonny blackbird, I declare! 
Little Bell gave each his honest share ; 

Ah, the merry three ! 

And the while these frolic playmates twain 
Piped and frisked from bough to bough again, 

'Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine out in happy overflow 

From her blue, bright eyes. 



By her snow-white cot, at close 

of day, 
Knelt sweet Bell, with folded 

palms, to pray. 
Very calm and clear 
Rose the praying voice, to where, 

unseen, 
In blue heaven, an angel shape 

serene 
Paused awhile to hear. 
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' 'What good child is this?" the angel said, 
4 'That, with happy heart, beside her bed 

Prays so lovingly?" 
Low and soft, — oh! very low and soft, 
Crooned the blackbird in the orchard croft, 

"Bell, dear Bell!" crooned he. 

"Whom God's creatures love," the angel fair 
Murmured, "God doth bless with angels' care; 

Child, thy bed shall be 
Folded safe from harm. Love, deep and kind, 
Shall watch around, and leave good gifts behind, 

Little Bell, for thee." — thomas westwood. 
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ar'm^ gTO^P sol'd^erg (jers) u'nl f6rm 

camp wip'Ing an' grf 1^ per'spl ra'tion 

€0r' po ral, the lowest noncom- m' $t dent, coming or happening 
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breast work , a defensive work y *- uj/ , ,,.. 

of moderate height, made of any € ° n f u ^ d • P^lexed, distracted. 

material at hand. pomp' fytis, boastful, showy. 

AN INCIDENT IN WASHINGTON'S ARMY L.IFE. 

One day during the Eevolution when the army was 
in camp, Washington walked out to enjoy the morning 
sunshine and see what his men were doing. It was very 
cold and he put on a long overcoat which hid his uniform, 
so as he walked among the soldiers they did not know 
that he was their general. 
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While walking he saw at some distance a group of 
men busily engaged in building a breastwork of logs. It 
was a difficult task and as Washington came near he 
could see they were trying to raise a very heavy log. 
The corporal cried out, "All ready! Lift!" The men 
began lifting with all their might, but it seemed too 
heavy for them, yet the corporal began calling, "Up 
with it, men! Up with it!" But did not put a hand to 
it himself. 

The men kept on lifting and had it almost in place, 
but not the strength to put it farther and Washington 
could see that soon it must fall unless some one gave 
them a little help; so he ran up and with his strong 
arms began to lift. Soon the log was upon the breast- 
work. The men thanked the tall stranger for his timely 
help and kindness, but the corporal only looked on and 
said nothing. Washington, wiping the perspiration 
from his face, turned to the corporal and asked why 
he did not help the men when the log came so near fall- 
ing. "Sir," angrily replied the corporal, "don't you 
see that I am the corporal?" "Yes, I see that," quiet- 
ly replied Washington. 

"Well sir, I do not help!" said the much angry cor- 
poral. 

"So I learned," replied Washington, and unbutton- 
ing his overcoat that the enraged corporal might see his 
uniform, he said, "I am the general; and the next time 
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you have a log too heavy for your men to lift, send for 
me." 

The confused corporal turned red, and then white, as 
he realized that it was General Washington who had 
helped his men, and to whom he had been so pompous. 

We hope the corporal learned a lesson of true great- 
ness. 





• 
LESSON XXXIX. 
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blind' n8sfci 


se^m'Ing 


, appearance, having 


mal' I<?^, spite, ill will. 


semblance without reality. 


a bat' Ing, lessening, diminishing. 


fan'#^§, 


thoughts, ideas. 


pfrr su'ing, seeking. 


be gftll^', 


to deceive, cheat. 


met^, allot, measure. 




NOBIL.IT y. 



True worth is in being, not seeming, — 

In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good — not in dreaming 

Of great things to do by and by. 
For whatever men say in their blindness, 

And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There's nothing so kingly as kindness, 

And nothing so royal as truth. 
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We get back our mete as we measure— 

We cannot do wrong and feel right; 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 

The bush for the robin and wren; 
But alway the path that is narrow 

And straight, for the children of men. 



*Tis not in the pages of story 

The heart of its ills to beguile, 
Though he who makes courtship to Glory 

Gives all that he hath for her smile. 
For when from her heights he has won her, 

Alas! it is only to prove 
That nothing's so sacred as honor, 

And nothing so loyal as love! 

We cannot make bargains for blisses, 

Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses 

Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 

Nor gaining of great nor of small, 
But just in the doing; and doing 

As we would be done by is all. 
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Through envy, through malice, through hating, 

Against the world early and late, 
No jot of our courage abating — 

Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 

Whose winnings are less than his worth; 
For he who is honest is noble 

Whatever his fortunes or birth. 

— ALICE CABY. 





LESSON XL. 
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Pftl' %f paralysis, a disease of the ma gl' cian, one skilled in magic, 

muscles causing a tottering gait. fl n gr&m mat' le al, not skilled in 

dl§' mal, dull, dreary. grammar, 

tin a' ml a bl^, repulsive. t8s tl fy, bear witness, 
re We' tant, unwilling. 

A LITTLE SERMON. 

While at the station the other day I had a little ser- 
mon preached in the way I like, and I'll repeat it for 
your benefit, because it taught me one of the lessons 
which we all should learn, and taught it in such a nat- 
ural, simple way that no one could forget it. 
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It was a bleak, snowy day. The train was late, the 
ladies' room dark and smoky; and the dozen women, 
old and young, who sat waiting impatiently, all looked 
cross, low-spirited, or stupid. I felt all three, and 
thought, as I looked around, that my fellow-beings were 
a very unamiable, uninteresting set. 

Just then a forlorn old woman, shaking with palsy, 
came in with a basket of wares for sale, and went about 
mutely offering them to the sitters. Nobody bought 
anything, and the poor old soul stood blinking at the 
door as if reluctant to go into the bitter storm again. 

She turned presently and poked about the room as 
if trying to find something; and then a pale lady in 
black, who lay as if asleep on a sofa, opened her eyes, 
saw the old woman, and instantly asked in a kind tone, 
"Have you lost anything, ma'am?" 

"No, dear, I'm looking for the heatin' place to have 
a warm 'fore I go out again. My eyes are poor, and I 
don't seem to find the furnace." 

"Here it is;" and the lady led her to the steam radia- 
tor, placed a chair, and showed her how to warm her 
feet. 

"Well, now, isn't that nice!" said the old woman, 
spreading her ragged mittens to dry. "Thank you, 
dear; this is comfortable, isn't it? I'm most froze to- 
day; bein' lame and not selling much makes me kind of 
downhearted." 

The lady smiled, went to the counter, bought a cup 
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of tea and some sort of food, carried it herself to the 
old woman and said as respectfully and kindly as if the 
poor woman had been dressed in silk and fur, "Won't 
you have a cup of hot tea! It's very comforting such 
a day as this." 

"Sakes alive! Do they give tea in this depot!" cried 
the old lady, in a tone of innocent surprise that made a 
smile go round the room, touching the gloomiest face 
like a stream of sunshine. "Well, now, this is just 
lovely," added the old lady, sipping away with a relish. 
"This does warm my heart." 

While she refreshed herself, telling her story mean- 
while, the lady looked over the poor little wares in the 
basket, bought soap and pins, shoestrings and tape, and 
cheered the old soul by paying well for them. 

As I watched her doing this, I thought what a sweet 
face she had, though I'd considered her plain before. 
I felt dreadfully ashamed of myself that I had grimly 
shaken my head when the basket was offered to me; 
and as I saw the look of interest, sympathy, and kind- 
ness come into the dismal faces all around me, I did 
wish that I had been the magician to call it out. 

It was only a kind word and a friendly act, but some- 
how it brightened that dingy room wonderfully. It 
changed the faces of a dozen women, and I think it 
touched a dozen hearts, for I saw many eyes follow the 
plain, pale lady with sudden respect; and when the old 
woman got up to go, several persons beckoned to her 
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and bought something, as if they wanted to repair their 
first negligence. 

Old beggar women are not romantic, neither are cups 
of tea, boot laces, and colored soap. There were no 
gentlemen present to be impressed with the lady's kind 
act, so it wasn't done for effect, and no possible reward 
could be received for it except the ungrammatical thanks 
of a ragged woman. 

But that simple little charity was as good as a ser- 
mon to those who saw it, and I think each traveler went 
on her way better for that half hour in the dreary sta- 
tion. 

I can testify that one of them did, and nothing but 
the emptiness of her purse prevented her from com- 
forting the heart of every old woman she met for a 
week after. — louisa m. alcott. 



LESSON XLI. 

sin s»*n J f ^P h < f > *%^' k 

bori* strewn #8JS* ^5?? 

m (strun) ^ Sts !^£ gst 

brim al«D' si^k'Ing grtlb'blng 

sS, Wer billed wlnd'f^ 

bom* iwh'a «5ift ^Zf^^X 

Survey to inspect, look over. perform. 

A GOOD RUXE. 

A farmer, who owned a fine orchard, one day 
Went out with his sons to take a survey, 
The time of the year being April or May. 
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The buds were beginning to break into bloom, 
The air all about him was rich with perfume, 
And nothing, at first, waked a feeling of gloom. 

But all at once, going from this place to that, 
He shaded his eyes with the brim of his hat, 
Saying, "Here is a tree dying out, that is flat!" 

He called his sons, Joseph and John, and said he, 
"This sweeting, you know, was my favorite tree — 
Just look at the top now, and see what you see ! 

"The blossoms are blighted, and, sure as you live, 

It won't have a bushel of apples to give! 

What ails it? the rest of the trees seem to thrive. 

"Bun, boys, bring hither your tools, and don't stop, 
But take every branch that is falling alop, 
And saw it out quickly, from bottom to top!" 

"Yes, father," they said and away they both ran — 
For they always said father, and never old man, 
And for my part I don't see how good children can. 

And before a half hour of the morning was gone, 
They were back in the orchard, both Joseph and John, 
And presently all the dead branches were sawn. 
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"Well, boys," said the farmer, "I think, for my share, 
If the rain and the sunshine but second our care, 
The old sweeting yet will be driven to bear !" 

And so when a month, maybe more, had gone by, 
And borne out the June, and brought in the July, 
He came back the luck of the pruning to try. 

And lo ! when the sweeting was reached it was found 
That windfalls enough were strewn over the ground, 
But never an apple all blushing and sound. 

Then the farmer said, shaping his motions to suit, 
First up to the boughs and then down to the fruit, 
"Come, Johnny, come, Joseph, and dig to the root!" 

And straightway they came with their spades and their 

hoes, 
And threw off their jackets, and shouting, "Here goes!" 
They dug down and down with the sturdiest blows. 

And, by and by, Joseph his grubbing-hoe drew 

From the earth and the roots, crying, "Father, look, do !" 

And he pointed his words with the toe of his shoe ! 

And the farmer said, shaping a gesture to suit, 
"I see why our sweeting has brought us no fruit — 
There's a worm sucking out all the sap at the root !" 
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Then John took his spade with an awful grimace, 

And lifted the ugly thing out of its place, 

And put the loose earth back in very short space. 

And when the next year came, it only is fair 
To say, that the sweeting rewarded the care, 
And bore them good apples, enough and. to spare. 

And now, my dear children, whenever you see 
A life that is profitless, think of that tree ; 
For ten chances to one, you'll find there will be 

Some habit of evil indulged day by day, 

And hid as the earth-worm was hid in the clay, 

That is steadily sapping the life-blood away. 

The fruit, when the blossom is blighted, will fall; 
The sin will be searched out, no matter how small ; 
So, what you're ashamed to do, don't do at all. 

— ALICE CABY. 
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f &ngg stir round' Ings In elud' Ing 

de gre^' mils' eu lar (e) k&n' ga roo' 

de Vl$' eg, contrivances. mSd' 81, pattern. 

su pe' ri or, better. c5n strtict'ed, made. 

p5g gSs^'or, owner. de te'ri 6 rat^, weaken, degenerate. 

eSn triv)$d', planned. eSm par' a tlvty ty , by comparison. 

mSd' 1 fl^d, changed somewhat, strtle' ttir^, the build, the make. 

WONDERFUL, TOOL.S. 

Every animal, whether great or small, weak or strong, 
must work for his living; and all beings come into the 
world with a complete set of tools ready made. Very 
wonderful tools they are, far superior to anything which 
human fingers can make. The tools of animals do not 
often wear out, because they form part of the owner's 
body, growing and repairing as the body grows and re- 
pairs; and these tools the happy possessor can never 
mislay. How convenient for a gardener if he could turn 
his forehead into a spade, as some beetles do, or for a 
boatman if he could use his arms for oars, as certain 
water insects can. 

It would save the carpenter much money and trouble 
if he could use his teeth for chisels, as the squirrel. The 
mason would do his work very rapidly if he could use his 
hands for trowels, as the beaver, and carry mortar in his 
mouth, as the swallow does. 

Among animals, such wonders as these are common; 
their tools serve them also as limbs, and do equally well 
for running, walking, eating, drinking or working. 
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Yet, different as the limbs of animals appear to be, and 
various as the uses are to which they are applied, they 
are formed of similar parts. 

It is evident that these beautiful creatures in endless 
variety, including man himself, were all planned by the 
same mind, for they are all formed on the same general 
model. 

It seems as if all their limbs or tools were contrived 
so as to be in some sort alike in general form and struc- 
ture, yet altered so as to fit each creature for the life it 
must lead. 

The bones in our arm are the same in number and 
position as those in the fore leg of a horse, or the wiilg 
of a bat ; but as each of these animals leads a different life 
from man's, its limbs are carefully altered, or modified 
so as to suit its surroundings, without being really 
changed. 

Even the tiny ant has legs joined as ours are, with a 
hip, thigh and shank, and a little five- jointed foot. 

Beasts, birds, fish, reptiles, and insects of prey must 
earn their living by means of teeth, claws, hooked beaks, 
poison fangs, or other devices for catching and killing 
prey. Their sharp tools are all constructed in such a 
manner as to inflict the least possible amount of pain 
upon the victim. 

Any of these tools would become useless if not used. 

There is one very common creature who is a curious 
proof that when an animal ceases to use his tools he may 
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lose them altogether. This creature is the pig, and as 
we see him in the sty he has no tusks, while his wild rela- 
tions possess these tools for digging out the roots on 
which they feed, also for defending themselves. 

When man took the pig and shut him up in a sty, by 
degrees his tusks disappeared, growing shorter and 
weaker as each new generation of captive pigs was born, 
until at last sty pigs had no tusks at all. 

The ape, who prefers climbing to walking on the 
ground has by use made his arms very strong and mus- 
cular, and is able to swing his weight from tree to tree. 

Fowls that prefer to walk or run almost lose the use of 
their wings. The legs of the ostrich from use have become 

his most powerful and useful 

limbs, while the swift can 

scarcely 1 use his short 

legs at all and is almost 

always seen flying. 

The kangaroo, who 
prefers to jump about, 
using mainly his hind 
legs, which from use 
have vast strength, 
while his fore legs are 
comparatively small 
and weak. 
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The human race in many respects is effected in the 
same manner as the lower animals. If man does not use 
the different parts of his body he soon loses the use of 
those parts. We help to make ourselves, that is, we 
may cause our bodies to deteriorate, or we may help to 
make them stronger or more active. The same with our 
minds by study, for we make our minds strong, purer, 
and better just according to the amount and trend of 
our study. 

" Every right action and true thought sets the seal of 
its beauty on person and face." 

Man by means of his hand, his most wonderful tool, 
earns his own living, and turns his thoughts into acts. He 
is master of the world and all beings in it. But from the 
elephant and horse to the tiny bee, each with his set of 
perfect tools helps to supply our needs by their work. 
Let us always be kind and gentle masters to our valued 
servants, and never cruel tyrants. 

Note.— Australia is the native home of the kangaroo. This illustra- 
tion is from a photograph taken in its native home. 



LESSON XLIII. 

trS^d sin'ner stlri&d mfir'der 

stS^d'^ spln'ner prSv'erb splSn'dor 
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PRETTY IS WHICH PRETTY DOES. 

The spider wears a plain brown dress, 

And she is a steady spinner; 

To see her, quiet as a mouse, 

Going about her silver house, 

You would never, never, never guess 

The way she gets her dinner. 

She looks as if no thought of ill 
In all her life had stirred her ; 
But while she moves with careful tread, 
And while she spins her silken thread, 
She is planning, planning, planning still 
The way to do some murder. 

My child who reads this simple lay, 

With eyes down-dropt and tender, 

Eemember the old proverb says 

That pretty is which pretty does, 

And that worth does not go nor stay 

For poverty nor splendor. 

'Tis not the house, and not the dress, 
That makes the saint or sinner. 
To see the spider sit and spin, 
Shut with her walls of silver in, 
You would never, never, never guess 
The way she gets her dinner. 

— ALICE CARY. 
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LESSON XLIY. 

blast rig' en stur'd^ loft'I§r 

defeat' vie' tor? 

DON'T GIVE UP. 

If you've tried and have not won, 

Never stop for crying; 
All that's great and good is done 

Just by patient trying. 

Though young birds, in flying, fall, 
Still their wings grow stronger; 
And the next time they can keep 
Up a little longer. 

Though the sturdy oak has known 

Many a blast that bowed her, 
She has risen again, and grown 

Loftier and prouder. 

If by easy work you beat 

Who the more will prize you? 
Gaining victory from defeat, 

That's the test that tries you! 

— PHCEBB CARY. 



LESSON XLY. 

ltib'ber rl^ym^ max'img prSs'perfyl 

in tSnt' m8r loty in ere^s^ pr8§' er va' tion 
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HOE YOUR OWN BOW. 




I think there are some maxims 

Under the sun, 
Scarce worth preservation; 

But here, boys, is one 
So sound and so simple 

'Tis worth while to know; 
And all in the single line 

"Hoe your own row!" 

If you want to have riches, 

And want to have friends, 
Don't trample the means down 

And look for the ends ; 
But always remember 

Wherever you go, 
The wisdom of practicing, 

"Hoe your own row!" 
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Don't just sit and pray 

For increase of store, 
But work; who will help himself, 

Heaven helps more. 
The weeds while you're sleeping 

Will come up and grow, 
But if you would have the 

Full ear, you must hoe I 

Nor will it do only 

To hoe out the weeds, 
You must make your ground mellow 

And put in the seeds ; 
And when the young blade 

Pushes through, you must know 
There is nothing will strengthen 

Its growth like the hoe ! 

There's no use of saying 

What will be, will be ; 
Once try it, my lack-brain, 

And see what you'll see! 
Why, just small potatoes, 

And few in a row; 
You'd better take hold then, 

And honestly hoe ! 
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A great many workers 

I've known in my time — 
Some builders of houses, 

Some builders of rhyme ; 
And they that were prospered, 

Were prospered, I know, 
By the intent and meaning of 

"Hoe your own row!" 

I've known, too, a great .many 

Idlers, who said, 
"I've right to my living, 

The world owes me bread!" 
A right ! lazy lubber ! 

A thousand times No ! 
'Tis his, and his only, 

Who hoes his own row. 



— ALICE CARY. 

LESSON XLYI. 

gseapJj' disappointment sedrn yield 

KEEP A STIFF UPPER LIP. 

There has something gone wrong, 

My brave boy, it appears, 
For I see your proud struggle 

To keep back the tears. 
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That is right. When you cannot 

Give trouble the slip, 
Then bear it, still keeping 

" A stiff upper lip!" 

Though you cannot escape 

Disappointment and care, 
The next best thing to do 

Is to learn how to bear. 
If when for life's prizes 

You're running, you trip, 
Get up, start again — 

4 'Keep a stiff upper lip!" 

Let your hands and your conscience 

Be honest and clean ; 
Scorn to touch or to think of 

A thing that is mean; 
But hold on to the pure 

And the right with firm grip, 
And though hard be the task, 

"Keep a stiff upper lip!" 

Through childhood, through manhood, 
Through life to the end, 

Struggle bravely and stand 
By your colors, my friend. 
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Only yield when you must ; 






Never "give up 


> the ship," 






But fight on to the last 






"With a stiff upper lip!" 








— PH(EBE CARY. 
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PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE. 

Voyager upon life's sea, 

To yourself be true ; 
And where'er your lot may be, 

Paddle your own canoe. 
Never, though the winds may rave, 

Falter nor look back, 
But upon the darkest wave 

Leave a shining track. 

Nobly dare the wildest storm, 

Stem the hardest gale, 
Brave of heart and strong of arm, 

You will never fail. 
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When the world is cold and dark, 

Keep an end in view, 
And toward the beacon mark, 

Paddle your own canoe. 

Every wave that bears you on 

To the silent shore, 
From its sunny source has gone 

To return no more : 
Then let not an hour's delay 

Cheat you of your due; 
But while it is called today, 

Paddle your own canoe. 

If your birth denied you wealth, 

Lofty state, and power, 
Honest fame and hardy health 

Are a better dower; 
But if these will not suffice, 

Golden gain pursue, 
And to win the glittering prize, 

Paddle your own canoe. 

Would you wrest the wreath of fame 
From the hand of fate? 

Would you write a deathless name 
With the good and great? 
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Would you bless your fellow-men! 

Heart and soul imbue 
With the holy task, and then 

Paddle your own canoe. 

Would you crush the tyrant Wrong, 

In the world's fierce fight? 
With a spirit brave and strong, 

Battle for the Right ; 
And to break the chains that bind 

The many to the few — 
To enfranchise slavish mind, 

Paddle your own canoe. 

Nothing great is lightly won, 

Nothing won is lost — 
Every good deed nobly done, 

Will repay the cost; 
Leave to Heaven, in humble trust, 

All you will to do; 
But if you succeed, you must 

Paddle your own canoe. 

SARAH T. BOLTON. 
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U't&l* qu&l'It? . e&s'slmerte C&l'Ifor'nla 
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a woven fabric. 

THE SHEEP AND ITS WOOL. 

The sheep is one of the oldest and most useful animals 
in the world. Sheep are known to have lived in every 
country. Their flesh being used as a food, their skin for 
different articles of manufacture, and their wool has been 
principally converted into clothing. 

The making of woolen cloth is one of the oldest indus- 
tries. In the early ages the wool of the sheep was spun into 
long threads, then woven and made into rude garments. 
As civilization advanced, the clothing of man improved. 
Today a great variety of materials is used in making 
up the wardrobe of civilized man. But even now the two 
principal articles used for our clothing are wool and cot- 
ton. 

The dyeing of woolen cloth, by which brilliant colors 
were produced, was one of the earliest of the fine arts. 

Hundreds of years ago the Egyptians, Romans, Per- 
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sians, and Greeks made robes and shawls of fine texture 
and beautiful colors. They also made mats, rugs, cur- 
tains, and other useful articles. Years later England be- 
came famous for the manufacture of worsted goods, 
broadcloths, and carpets. In the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century England introduced the use of machinery 
in the manufacture of woolen cloth. 

The first machinery for making woolen cloth except, by 
hand spinning and hand weaving, was introduced into 
America in the year of 1800. Until this time our fore- 
fathers had provided for their families by keeping from 
a half dozen to fifty sheep, and our foremothers carded, 
spun, and wove the wool, making the clothing needed tot 
the family use. 

The first woolen cloth manufactured by machinery in 
the United States was made in Massachusetts by two Eng- 
lish brothers, John and Arthur Scholfield. They had 
learned the trade in England and came to Massachusetts, 
built a factory and soon had a large business. 

The people thought their machinery wonderful and the 
manufacture of the cloth still more wonderful. Such an 
interest was aroused that men, women, and children from 
far and near came to visit the factory, and watch the ma- 
chinery make the cloth. Many people brought them wool 
from long distances. 

Some years later John Scholfield established a factory 
in Connecticut and within twelve years there were sev- 
eral factories in Massachusetts. In 1812 New Hamp- 
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shire, Ehode Island and New York each had one factory, 
and the new industry had become firmly established in 
the United States. 

In 1789 George Washington, our first president, was 
inaugurated in a dark-brown cloth suit of home manu- 
facture. 

When President Madison was inaugurated, March 4, 
1809, he wore a suit of black broadcloth, machine manu- 
factured in the United States. 

The woolen industry to-day is one of the largest indus- 
tries in the United States, and those who now raise wool 
generally make it their sole business. 




Kansas Sheep. 
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Most of the sheep are raised on the great plains and 
in the valleys of the western states. There are now many 
million sheep in the United States. Flocks of sheep, num- 
bering from five hundred to several thousand, may be 
seen in Texas, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

There are in New Mexico alone nearly four million 
sheep and about the same number in Montana. Ohio, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and Oregon have each nearly 
three million. Ohio has the greatest number of any east- 
ern state. 

Our woolen factories use many hundred million pounds 
of wool each year and most of the cloth made is used by 
our home people. 

The quality of the cloth depends upon the quality of 
the wool used, the quality of the machinery, and the skill 
of the workmen. A great deal of skill is necessary in 
making first-class woolen goods. 

Our factories are now using the very best machinery 
in the world; and our workmen are experienced and 
skilled and as a class are much superior to those of 
Europe. 

Our machinery is so much better and our workmen can 
do so much more work in a day, that we are able to com- 
pete in prices of our woolen goods with any country, al- 
though the cost of labor is much less in the European 
countries than in the United States. Our blankets, car- 
pets, cassimeres, worsted goods and other woolen cloth 
can compete with the manufactures of the world. 
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LESSON XLIX. 

ltiUs Wbl** Inquiry tin f or' tfi nati* 

choog^ brute' 8§ dls clog' 8g eSn sld' er a' tion 

midst t8m' pSst de formed' pe eul' iar' I ti^g 

pe eul'iar (yer), odd. nu'mer fytis, many. 

KINDNESS. 

If we can not tell in words, we know what kindness is. 
We all have felt it, and no doubt we all have both given 
and received it. 

There are many ways in which we can show kindness, 
and many people to whom we should show it. It does not 
always consist in giving money to the needy. It can be 
more often shown by doing that which does not cost us a 
penny. 

We all like to receive a "Good morning," when given 
with a smile and a pleasant voice. If we give just this 
to one who is ill and sad, it may brighten a whole day 
for that person. 

We should be especially kind to the sick. It is not al- 
ways best to visit them, but we can send a flower, or a 
dainty bit of food, or fruit, or even a pleasant word of 
inquiry. 

Sometimes there are strangers in our midst who feel 
very lonely because away from home and friends. Im- 
agine how we would like to be treated, were we in their 
places. 
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"All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do you even so to them." 

The old and feeble should be treated with the greatest 
consideration and kindness. There should be something 
down deep in our hearts that will not let us treat them 
in any other way. We should remember that if we live, 
we will be old ourselves, sometime. 

We should be kind to poor people. They may be 
peculiar in dress or manner, but we should be sorry for 
them, rather than to make sport of them. There are 
unfortunate people who are deformed in mind or body. 
If we have any heart at all, it will grow tender toward 
such people and we will not rudely stare at them, nor in 
any way show that we notice their peculiarities. 

We should at all times be especially kind to father, 
mother, brother, sister, and friend. 

All the people to whom we should be kind and all the 
ways by which we may show kindness are too numerous 
to mention. If we look about we will find plenty of 
chances to show kindness to others. We should always 
be thoughtful of the comfort and happiness of others and 
then we will not only give kindness but receive it. It 
may come back to us when we least expect it, but when 
much needed. A kind act never gives cause for regret. 

Only a loving word ! 

But it made a weak heart strong ; 
And helped a tempted soul to choose 

The right instead of wrong. 
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Only a loving word! 

But it made the angels smile; 
And what it is worth, perhaps we'll know 

After a little while. 



A gentle word is never lost; 

Oh! never then refuse one; 
It cheers the heart when tempest-tossed, 

And lulls the cares that bruise one ; 
It scatters sunshine o'er our way, 

And turns our thorns to roses ; 
It changes weary night and day, 

And hope and love discloses. 



Every gentle deed you do 
One bright spirit brings to you, 
One more angel watch to keep 
By your pillow while you sleep. 



mer^ 

sll<?fy 

btinch 

sprang 

TJfl'l* 

B8s' slfe 

bllth^, gay, merry, glad. 

par'c&l, package, bundle. 

be ntimt^d', deadened. 
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TILLY'S CHRISTMAS. 

"I'm so glad to-morrow is Christmas, because I'm 
going to have so many presents.' ' 

"So am I glad, though I don't expect any presents 
but a pair of mittens." 

"And so am I; but I shan't have any presents at all." 

As the three little girls trudged home from school they 
said these things, and as Tilly spoke both the others 
looked at her with pity and some surprise, for she spoke 
cheerfully, and they wondered how she could be happy 
when she was so poor. 

"Don't you wish you could find a purse full of money 
right here in the path?" said Kate, the child who was 
going to have so many presents." 

"Oh, don't I, if I could keep it honestly!" and Tilly's 
eyes shone at the very thought. 

"What would you buy?" asked Bessie, rubbing her 
cold hands, and longing for her mittens. 

"I'd buy a pair of large, warm blankets, a load of 
wood, a shawl for mother, and a pair of shoes for me; 
and, if there were enough left, I'd give Bessie a new hat, 
and then she needn't wear Ben's old felt one," answered 
Tilly. 

The girls laughed at that ; but Bessie pulled the funny 
hat over her ears, and said she was much obliged, but 
she'd rather have candy. 

"Let's look, and maybe we can find a purse. People 
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are always going about with money at Christmas time, 
and some one may lose it here," said Kate. 

So, as they went along the snowy road, they looked 
about them, half in earnest, half in fun. Suddenly Tilly 
sprang forward, exclaiming — 

"I see it! I've found it !" 

The others followed, but all stopped disappointed, for 
it wasn't a purse; it was only a little bird. It lay upon 
the snow with its wings spread and feebly fluttering, as 
if t&o weak to fly. Its little feet were benumbed with 
cold ; its once bright eyes were dull with pain, and instead 
of a blithe song, it could only utter a faint chirp now and 
then, as if crying for help. 

"Nothing but a stupid old robin; how provoking !" 
cried Kate, sitting down to rest. 

"I won't touch it. I found one once, and took care 
of it, and the ungrateful thing flew away the minute it 
was well," said Bessie, creeping under Kate's shawl and 
putting her hands under her chin to warm them. 

"Poor little birdie! How pitiful he looks, and how 
glad he must be to see some one coming to help him ! I'll 
take him up gently and carry him home to mother. Don't 
be frightened, dear, I'm your friend;" and Tilly knelt 
down in the snow, stretching her hand to the bird with 
the tenderest pity in her face. 

Kate and Bessie laughed. 

"Don't stop for that thing; it's getting late and cold; 
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let's go on and look for the purse,' ' they said, moving 
away. 

' 'You wouldn't leave it to die!" cried Tilly. "I'd 
rather have the bird than the money, so I shan't look 
any more. The purse wouldn't be mine, and I should 
only be tempted to keep it; but this poor thing will thank 
and love me, and I'm so glad I came in time. 

Gently lifting the bird, Tilly felt its tiny, cold claws 
cling to her hand, and saw its dim eyes brighten as it 
nestled down with a grateful chirp. 

"Now I have a Christmas present, after all," she said, 
smiling, as they walked on. "I always wanted a bird, 
and this one will be such a pretty pet for me." 

"He'll fly away the first chance he gets, and die any- 
how; so you'd better not waste your time over him," 
said Bessie. 

"He can't pay you for taking care of him, and my 
mother says it isn't worth while to help folks that can't 
help us," added Kate. 

"My mother says, 'Do as you'd be done by;' and I'm 
sure I'd like anyone to help me if I was dying of cold 
and hunger. 'Love your neighbor as yourself,' is an- 
other of her sayings. This bird is my little neighbor, 
and I'll love him and care for him, as I often wish our 
rich neighbor would love and care for us," answered 
Tilly, breathing her warm breath over the benumbed 
bird, who looked up at her with confiding eyes, quick to 
feel and know a friend. 
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"What a funny girl you are," said Kate; "caring for 
that silly bird, and talking about loving your neighbor in 
that sober way. Mr. King doesn't care a bit for you, 
and never will, though he knows how poor you are; so 
I don't think your plan amounts to much." 

"I believe it, though; and shall do my part, anyway. 
Good night. I hope you'll have a merry Christmas, and 
lots of pretty things," answered Tilly, as they parted. 

Her eyes were full, and she felt so poor as she went 
on alone toward the little, old house where she lived. It 
would have been so pleasant to know that she was going 
to have some of the pretty things all children love to 
find in their full stockings on Christmas morning. And 
pleasanter still to have been able to give her mother 
something nice. So many comforts were needed, and 
there was no hope of getting them ; for they could barely 
get food and fire. 

"Never mind, birdie; we'll make the best of what we 
have and be merry in spite of everything. You shall 
have a happy Christmas, anyway; and I know God won't 
forget us, if every one else does." 

She stopped a minute to wipe her eyes and lean her 
cheek against the bird 's soft breast, finding great comfort 
in the little creature, though it could only love her, noth- 
ing more. 

"See, mother, what a nice present I've found," she 
cried, going in with a cheery face that was like sunshine 
in a dark room. 
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"I'm glad of that, dearie; for I haven't been able to 
get my little girl anything but a rosy apple. Poor bird ! 
Give it some of your warm bread and milk." 

"Why mother, what a big bowlful! I'm afraid you 
gave me all the milk," said Tilly, smiling over the nice, 
steaming supper that stood ready for her. 

"I've had plenty, dear. Sit down and dry your wet 
feet, and put the bird in my basket on this warm flannel." 

Tilly peeped into the closet and saw nothing there but 
dry bread. 

"Mother's given me all the milk, and is going without 
her tea 'cause she knows I'm hungry. Now I'll surprise 
her, and she shall have a good supper, too. She is going 
to split wood, and I'll fix it while she's gone." 

So Tilly put down the old teapot, carefully poured out 
a part of the milk and from her pocket produced a 
great, plummy bun that one of the school children had 
given her and she had saved for her mother. A slice of 
the dry bread was nicely toasted, and the bit of butter 
set by for her put on it. When her mother came in, 
there was the table drawn up in a warm place, a hot 
cup of tea ready, and Tilly and birdie waiting for her. 

Such a poor little supper, and yet such a happy one; 
for love, charity, and contentment were guests there, and 
that Christmas eve was a blither one than that up at the 
great house, where lights shone, fires blazed, a great tree 
glittered, and music sounded, as the children danced and 
played. 
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" We must go to bed early, for we've only wood enough 
to last over to-morrow. I shall be paid for my work the 
day after, and then we can get some," said Tilly's mother, 
as they sat by the fire. 

"If my bird was only a fairy bird, and would give us 
three wishes, how nice it would be! Poor dear, he can't 
give me anything; but it's no matter," answered Tilly, 
looking at the robin, which lay in the basket with his 
head under his wing, a mere little feathery bunch. 

"He can give you one thing, Tilly — the pleasure of 
doing good. That is one of the sweetest things in life ; 
and the poor can enjoy it as well as the rich." 

As her mother spoke, with her tired hand softly strok- 
ing her little daughter's hair, Tilly suddenly started and 
pointed to the window, saying in a frightened whisper : 

"I saw a face — a man's face, looking in! It's gone 
now; but I truly saw it." 

"Some traveler attracted by the light, perhaps. I'll 
go and see." And Tilly's mother went to the door. 

No one was there. The wind blew cold, the stars shone, 
the snow lay white on field and wood, and the Christmas 
moon was glittering in the sky. 

"What sort of a face was it?" asked Tilly's mother, 
coming back. 

"A pleasant sort of face, I think; but I was so startled 
I don't quite know what it was like. I wish we had a 
curtain there," said Tilly. 

"I like to have our light shine out in the evening, for 
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the road is dark and lonely just here, and the twinkle of 
our lamp is pleasant to people's eyes as they go by. We 
can do so little for our neighbors, I am glad to cheer the 
way for them. Now put these poor old shoes to dry, and 
go to bed, dearie; I'll come soon." 

Tilly went, taking her bird with her to sleep in his 
basket near by, lest he should be lonely in the night. 

Soon the little house was dark and still, and no one 
saw the Christmas spirits at their work that night. 

When Tilly opened the door next morning, she gave a 
loud cry, clapped her hands, and then stood still, quite 
speechless with wonder and delight. There, before the 
door, lay a great pile of wood all ready to burn, a big 
bundle, and a basket, with a lovely nosegay of winter 
roses, holly, and evergreen tied to the handle. 

"Oh, mother! did the fairies do it?" cried Tilly, pale 
with her happiness, as she seized the basket, while her 
mother took in the bundle. 

"Yes, dear, the best and dearest fairy in the world, 
called i Charity. ' She walks abroad at Christmas time, 
does beautiful deeds like this, and does not stay to be 
thanked," answered her mother with full eyes, as she 
undid the parcel 

There they were — the warm, thick blankets, the com- 
fortable shawl, the new shoes, and, best of all, a pretty 
winter hat for Bessie. The basket was full of good things 
to eat, and on the flowers lay a paper saying: 

"For the little girl who loves her neighbor as herself." 
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"Mother, I really think my bird is a fairy bird, and 
all these splendid things come from him, ,, said Tilly, 
laughing and crying with joy. 

It really did seem so, for, as she spoke, the robin flew 
to the table, hopped to the nosegay, and, perching among 
the roses, began to chirp with all his little might. The 
sun streamed in on flowers, bird, and happy child, and 
no one saw a shadow glide away from the window; no 
one ever knew that Mr. King had seen and heard the lit- 
tle girls the night before, or dreamed that the rich neigh- 
bor had learned a lesson from the poor neighbor. 

And Tilly's bird was a fairy bird; for by her love and 
tenderness to the helpless thing she brought good gifts 
to herself, happiness to the unknown giver of them, and 
a faithful little friend who did not fly away, but stayed 
with her till the snow was gone, making summer for her 
in the winter time. 

— LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
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THE LEAK IN THE DIKE. 

The good dame looked from her cottage 

At the close of the pleasant day, 
And cheerily called to her little son 

Outside the door at play : 
" Come, Peter, come ! I want you to go, 

While there is light to see, 
To the hut of the blind old man who lives 

Across the dike, for me ; 
And take these cakes I made for him— 

They are hot and smoking yet ; 
You have time enough to go and come 

Before the sun is set." 

Then the good wife turned to her labor, 

Humming a simple song, 
And thought of the husband, working hard 

At the sluices all day long ; 
And set the turf a-blazing, 

And brought the coarse black bread ; 
That he might find a fire at night, 

And find the table spread. 
And Peter left the brother, 

With whom all day he had played, 
And the sister who had watched their sports 

In the willow's tender shade; 
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And told them they'd see him back before 

They saw a star in sight, 
Though he wouldn't be afraid to go 

In the very darkest night ! 
For he was a brave, bright fellow, 

With eye and conscience clear; 
He could do whatever a boy might do, 

And he had not learned to fear. 
Why, he wouldn't have robbed a bird's nest, 

Nor brought a stork to harm, 
Though never a law in Holland 

Had stood to stay his arm ! 

And now, with his face all glowing, 

And eyes as bright as the day 
With the thoughts of his pleasant errand, 

He trudged along the way; 
And soon his joyous prattle 

Made glad a lonesome place — 
Alas ! if only the blind old man 

Could have seen that happy face ! 
Yet he somehow caught the brightness 

Which his voice and presence lent; 
And he felt the sunshine come and go 

As Peter came and went. 
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And now, as the day was sinking, 

And the winds began to rise, 
The mother looked from her door again, 

Shading her anxious eyes; 
And saw the shadows deepen 

And birds to their home come back, 
But never a sign of Peter 

Along the level track. 
But she said : i i He will come at morning, 

So I need not fret or grieve — 
Though it isn't like my boy at all 

To stay without my leave.' ' 

But where was the child delaying? 

On the homeward way was he, 
And across the dike while the sun was up 

An hour above the sea. 
He was stopping now to gather flowers, 

Now listening to the sound, 
As the angry waters dashed themselves 

Against their narrow bound. 
"Ah! well for us," said Peter, 

"That the gates are good and strong, 
And my father tends them carefully, 

Or they would not hold you long ! 

You're a wicked sea," said Peter; 
"I know why you fret and chafe; 
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You would like to spoil our lands and homes ; 

But our sluices keep you safe!" 
But hark ! Through the noise of waters 

Comes a low, clear, trickling sound; 
And the child's face pales with terror, 

As his blossoms drop to the ground. 
He is up the bank in a moment, 

And, stealing through the sand, 
He sees a stream not yet so large 

As his slender, childish hand. 

'Tis a leak in the dike I He is but a boy, 

Unused to fearful scenes; 
But, young as he is, he has learned to know 

The dreadful thing that means. 
A leak in the dike! The stoutest heart 

Grows faint that cry to hear, 
And the bravest man in all the land 

Turns white with mortal fear. 
For he knows the smallest leak may grow 

To a flood in a single night ; 
And he knows the strength of the cruel sea 

When loosed in its angry might. 

And the boy ! He has seen the danger, 

And, shouting a wild alarm, 
He forces back the weight of the sea 

With the strength of his single arm ! 
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He listens for the joyful sound 

Of a footstep passing nigh ; 
And lays his ear to the ground, to catch 

The answer to his cry. 
And he hears the rough wind blowing, 

And the waters rise and fall, 
But never an answer comes to him, 

Save the echo of his call. 

He sees no hope, no succor, 

His feeble voice is lost; 
Yet what shall he do but watch and wait, 

Though he perish at his post ! 
So, faintly calling and crying 

Till the sim is under the sea; 
Crying and moaning till the stars 

Come out for company ; 
He thinks of his brother and sister, 

Asleep in their safe warm bed; 
He thinks of his father and mother, 

Of himself as dying — and dead ; 

And of how, when the night is over, 
They must come and find him at last : 

But he never thinks he can leave the place 
Where duty holds him fast. 

The good dame in the cottage 
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Is up and astir with the light, 
For the thought of her little Peter 

Has been with her all night. 
And now she watches the pathway, 

As yester eve she had done ; 
But what does she see so strange and black 

Against the rising sun? 

Her neighbors are bearing between them 

Something straight to her door; 
Her child is coming hotee, but not 

As he ever came before !% 
"He is dead!" she cries; "mWlarling!" 

And the startled father hears/V 
And comes and looks the way she lo^ks, 

And fears the thing she fears : y 

Till a glad shout from the bearers \ 

Thrills the stricken man and wife — \ 
"Give thanks, for your son has saved our i!P&> 

And God has saved his life!" 

So, there in the morning sunshine 

They knelt about the boy; 
And every head was bared, and bent 

In tearful, reverent joy. 
'Tis many a year since then ; but still, 

When the sea roars like a flood, 
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Their boys are taught what a boy can do 

Who is brave and true and good. 
For every man in that country 

Takes his son by the hand, 
And tells him of little Peter, 

Whose courage saved the land. 

They have many a valiant hero, 

Remembered through the years : 
But never one whose name so oft 

Is named with loving tears. 
And his deed shall be sung by the cradle, 

And told to the child on the knee, 
So long as the dikes of Holland 

Divide the land from the sea ! 

— PHCEBE CAKY. 
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HOLLAND OR NETHERLANDS. 

Part I. 

Holland or Netherlands is the queerest little country in 
the world. Years ago it was known only by the name of 
Holland, but today the new geographies call this little 
division of Europe Netherlands. 

"Neither-land Nor Water/ ' would seem a very appro- 
priate name for it, as it is difficult to say whether land 
or water predominates, or 'whether Netherlands belongs 
most to the continent or to the sea. 

Some say it should be called " Odd-land' ' or " Con- 
trary-land,' ' for in nearly everything, it is different from 
other parts of the world. 

One oddity is the fact that most of the surface of the 
land is below the level of its rivers, lakes, and the sea. 
The land is protected from inundation only by vast walls, 
built mostly of earth, straw and stones. These walls are 
called dikes. 

The dikes are built and kept in repair at a heavy cost 
of money and labor. On certain parts of the coast, the 
ocean dashes and beats with all its might, and presses 
with all its weight against the dikes and it is as much as 
the little country can do to stand this pressure. 

Sometimes the dikes give way or spring a leak and 
the most disastrous results follow. The greatest care is 
taken to prevent accidents. Engineers and workmen are 
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stationed all along the threatened places; and a close 
watch is kept up night and day. When a general signal 
of danger is given, the inhabitants all rash to the rescue, 
eager to combine against their common foe. 

Everywhere else straw is supposed of all things to be 
worthless in water, but in queer little Netherlands it is 
the mainstay against a rushing tide. Huge straw mats 
are pressed against the embankments, fortified with clay 
and heavy stone; and, once adjusted, the ocean dashes 
against them in vain. 

The dikes are high and wide, and the tops of some are 
covered with buildings and trees. They also have fine 
public roads upon them, from which horses may look 
down upon wayside cottages. 

Often the keels of floating ships are higher than the 
roofs of the buildings. The stork clattering to her young 
on the housetop, may feel that her nest is lifted far out 
of danger, but the croaking frog in neighboring bulrushes 
is nearer the stars than she. Water bugs dart backward 
and forward above the heads of the chimney swallows ; 
and willow- trees seem drooping with shame, because they 
can not reach as high as the reeds near by. 

Canals, water-roads, ditches, rivers, lakes, and ponds 
are everywhere to be seen. High but not dry, they shine 
in the sunlight, catching nearly all the bustle and the 
business, quite scorning the tame fields stretching damply 
beside them. One is tempted to ask which is Nether- 
lands, the shores or the water? Even the very verdure 
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that should be confined to the land seems to have made 
a mistake and gone to the fish-ponds, for most all the 
ponds are filled with green sprouting grasses. 



LESSON LIII. 



be^r e&t'tl^ 

mir^ frozen 

stool da$'ry 

eraf t v8s' s81g 

Dtttjch hlt^h^d (t) 

sot*r<$ jiim' bl^ 

d5tftgd tr&fffe 

Sxlsts' fa'vorfyl 

eom mer' cial (shal) 

Exports', that which is sent 
out of a country, goods, cattle, 
etc. 

f5r/ ^I&n, other countries or na- 
tions. 

e&Q'quSst, victory, a gain by 
force. 

in dtis' trf fytis, busy, diligent. 



E^st In' dft*s In' d* a B|' lands 
dis' trfets r8e' og nlzi& 

pr5d' ttets fl&p' ping 

dls &s' ter h8r' 6 Igm 

dra'pi' &g^ plii^k' 1 8st 

SxtSn'sJvt* 16e&nt% 

glo'riMis wind' milk' 

p&r' a dis^ be wfl' der ing 

gn'ter pri' gfrig 
king' d6m, a country governed 

by a king or queen. 
pSp' U la'tion, the whole num- 
ber of people, 
ar'ti ff'cial (shal), that which 
is made by human hands, or 
labor. 
ag 7 ri etQ' tur^, farming. 



HOLLAND OB NETHERLANDS. 

Part II. 

Water-roads and canals are inore numerous in Nether- 
lands than common roads and railways in America. 
Water-fences in the form of lazy green ditches often 
inclose the children's play ground, a garden or farm. 
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Mothers may be heard calling to the children not to swing 
on the garden gate for fear of being drowned. 

Some houses stand on wooden legs and even some 
horses wear a wide wooden stool on each hoof to lift them 
out of the mire. 

The poorer people wear wooden shoes shaped much 
like the canal boats. The boys and girls recognize the 
likeness and have a habit of sailing their shoes on the 
water. This is fine sport, except when they overload the 
small craft causing it to sink. This disaster brings sure 
punishment from their parents. 

These poor children have very few playthings, but they 
have glorious times in the summer, wading, rowing, fish- 
ing, and swimming. The whole country is a paradise for 
ducks. 

With all this water you would never think it possible 
for any of these people to suffer of thirst, yet they some- 
times do. In many districts they cannot get water fit 
to drink, and must carry it from the more favored locali- 
ties. Even then they would often go thirsty if they did 
not drink milk, wine, or beer. 

The many canals serve as a drainage for the land, as 
public highways of the country, and as a place for homes. 

Persons are born, live, and die on canal boats. Some 
families who live on these boats, do not only have their 
gardens on the boats, but also keep ducks, chickens, pigs, 
and cattle. 
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There are canal boats of all sizes, some very small and 
others so large that they are wonders to the world. 

The cities in this odd-land seem to be a bewildering 
jumble of houses, bridges, churches, ships, and trees. In 
some cities the streets are only water-roads, and vessels 
are hitched, like horses, to their owners' door-posts. 

In the winter all the canals and water-roads are frozen 
over, then everybody goes skating. The boys and girls. 
learn to skate almost as soon as they learn to walk. They 
do not only skate from place to place in the cities, but in 
the country as well, going many miles at a time. 

Much of the travel in winter is upon the ice. Sleds of 
all sizes are used both for travel and traffic. Even chairs 
on runners pushed by skaters may often be seen. 

The country is thickly dotted with great flapping wind- 
mills. These windmills are made to do work of vari- 
ous kinds. Some are used to help drain the land, others 
to grind flour, wash rags, crush lime, break stone, saw 
wood, crush olives, etc. 

The people of this queer little country are called Dutch. 
They are famous for their love of home and heroism. As 
a class they are educated, industrious, and enterprising ; 
and are noted for their commercial spirit. Their foreign 
trade is large and it is their chief source of wealth. 

Most of the inhabitants are engaged in agriculture and 
shipbuilding. Their principal exports are manufactures 
and dairy products. 
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This little Kingdom has quite extensive foreign pos- 
sessions, among which are several West India Islands, 
and the Dutch East Indies. The population of their 
colonies is six times as large as that of Netherlands. 

Netherlands is truly a country of oddity, courage, love, 
heroism, and industry. An artificial country — a con- 
quest made by man over the sea. The Dutch made it and 
it exists because the Dutch preserve it by constant care 
and work. If only once they became careless and ceased 
to build and repair the dikes, it would soon be swallowed 
up by the water. It certainly deserves to be called the 
pluckiest little country in the world. 



Character is the only absolutely indispensable capital. 



LESSON LIV. 

park' lad" en tiin'ngl faWhd&d 

ste^p gos sip pop' u lar (er) stts pi' cioiis (pish' iis) 

gild** pierced (t) gn' vi ^tts af flfe' tion 

shaft ru r mor j^Y Mis If slan' der erg 

pelf, money, riches. vi Qiotts, wicked, spiteful. 

s6r'dld, dirty, foul, vile. TQ%t^, a road or path, way. 

GOSSIP TOWN. 

Have you ever heard of Gossip Town, 

On the shore of Falsehood Bay, 
Where old Dame Rumor, with rustling gown, 

Is going the livelong day? 
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It isn't far to Gossip Town 

For people who want to go ; 
The Idleness train will take you down 

In just an hour or so. 

The Thoughtless Road is a popular route, 

And most folks start that way; 
But it's steep down grade; if you don't look out, 

You'll land in Falsehood Bay. 
You glide through the valley of Vicious Talk, 
And into the Tunnel of Hate ; 
Then crossing the Add-To-Bridge, you walk 

Bight into the city gate. 

The principal street is called They-Say, 

And I 've-Heard is the public well, , 
And the breezes that blow from Falsehood Bay 

Are laden with Don't-You-Tell. 
In the midst of the town is Telltale Park ; 

You're never quite safe while there, 
For its owner is Madam Suspicious Remark, 

Who lives on the street Don't Care. 

Just back of the Park is Slanderer's Row; 

'Twas there that Good-Name died, 
Pierced by a shaft from Jealousy's bow, 

In the hands of Envious Pride. 
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From Gossip Town Peace long since fled, 
But Trouble and Grief and Woe 

And Sorrow and Care, you'll meet, instead, 
If ever you chance to go. 

— ELLA WHEELEB WILCOX. 



KEEP YOUR TROUBLES TO YOURSELF. 

Keep your troubles to yourself, 
Put them on an upper shelf, 
Far away as they can be, 
Where no eye but God's may see. 

Other people have their share 

Of affliction, pain and care; 

Why should you, though sorely tried, 

Burden them with yours beside? 

Give of treasures you possess, 
Loving care and tenderness, 
Cheerful smiles or sordid pelf, 
But keep your troubles to yourself. 

— JOSEPHINE POLLABD. 



LESSON LY. 

harsh eSn' stant ltf If a bit* f a W find 7 Ing 

a misV creHk^d (t) 8x pla^n' dfe' po gl'tion 

dls trgs^es, troubles, miseries, sa ga'<$fyiis ty, wisely, shrewdly. 
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OIL YOURSELF A LITTLE. 

Once upon a time there lived an old gentleman in a 
large house. He had servants, and much riches, yet he 
was not happy; and when things did not go as he wished, 
he was very cross. At last his servants left him. Quite 
out of temper, he went to a neighbor with a story of his 
distresses. 

"It seems to me," said the neighbor, sagaciously, 
" 't would be well for you to oil yourself a little.' ' 

"To oil myself?" 

"Yes; and I will explain. Some time ago one of the 
doors in my house creaked. Nobody, therefore, liked to 
go in or out by it. One day I oiled its hinges, and it has 
been constantly used by everybody ever since.' ' 

"Then you think I am like the creaking door," cried 
the old gentleman. ' ' How do you want me to oil myself ? 9 J 

"That is an easy matter," said the neighbor. "Go 
home and engage a servant, and when he does right 
praise him. If on the contrary, he does something amiss, 
do not be cross ; oil your voice and words with the oil of 
love." 

The old gentleman went home, and no harsh or ugly 
words were ever in the house afterwards. Every family 
should have a bottle of this precious oil ; for every fam- 
ily is liable to have a creaking hinge in the shape of a 
fretful disposition, a cross temper, a harsh tone, or a 
faultfinding spirit. — selected. 
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LESSON LYI. 

dSfyt prSs'per pSs'sIbty tSmp ta'tion 

vir'tu^ re tirV gm ployed' eill' tl va'tion 

vtll' gar, vir ' tu fytis In' tl mat^ 8n gag^ r mSnts 

low, mean, bad language. prln' <jl pl^g, rule of conduct, good 
sln'ews(ug), strength, powers. or ill. 

el^ar' &e ter, that which a person In tSx'I ea/ ting, that which causes 

really is, habit. drunkenness. 

MAXIMS WORTH LEARNING. 

Keep good company or none. 

Never be idle; if your hands can not be usefully em- 
ployed, attend to the cultivation of your mind. 

Always speak the truth. 

Make few promises. 

Live up to your engagements. 

Have few intimate friends. 

Keep your own secrets if you have any. 

Never speak lightly of religion. 

Good character is above all things else. 

When you speak to a person look him in the face. 

Good company and good conversation are the very 
sinews of virtue. 

Never listen to vulgar or idle conversation. 

You had better be poisoned in your blood than in your 
principles. 

Your character can not be greatly injured except by 
your own acts. 
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If any one speaks evil of you, let your life be so vir- 
tuous that none will believe him. 

Drink no intoxicating liquors. 

Always speak and act in the presence of God. 

Ever live, misfortune excepted, within your income. 

When you retire to bed think over what you have done 
during the day. 

Make no haste to be rich if you would prosper. 

Small and steady gains give peace of mind. 

Never play at any game of chance. 

Avoid temptation through fear that you may not with- 
stand it. 

Earn your money before you spend it. 

Never run in debt, unless you see a way to get out 
again. 

Never borrow if you can possibly avoid it. 



LESSON LVII. 

w 

Jan^ Jgs'sl^ triist'y Ig'ador^ 

wor' r^ er^ s' tal curv' ing 

THE SKATERS. 

Hurrah! hurrah! Who cares for the cold? 
Winds are rough, but skaters are bold, 
Winds may blow, for skaters know, 
As over the ice so swift they go, 
Winds cannot worry them — let them blow. 
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There are Tom, John, Harry, and Isadore, 
Jessie and Jane, and a dozen more — 
Tasks all done — away we run — 
And, of all forms of frolic and fun, 
There's nothing like skating, under the sun. 



Then away, away, o'er the crystal floor; 
Away, away, from the reedy shore, 
Out of sight, like a flashing light, 
Curving neither to left nor right — 
Away, on our trusty steel so bright. 
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Here's the good old moon, with a kindly smile; 
Bless her round face, so friendly the while I 
We bravely dare the frosty air, 
And, so glad and gay, we glide away 
Over the floor of the beautiful bay, 
Far from the shore away, away. 

— LUELLA CLARK. 



LESSON LYIII. 



prim 

eofyrsfy 

sgt'tU* 

ptlb'lle 

pu'pilg 

sail' org 

bog, a piece 
ground. 

dup^, cheat, deceive, gull. 

turn' plk^ , a tollgate on a road 
where money must be paid be- 
fore traveling on it. 

pe' wit, a small bird. 



An'drewg (u) 
sfil'Sm^ 
his' to r^ 
&e quir^§' 
therefor** 
ram' bl^ 
of wet marshy 



ter'rl bty Wll'liam (yam) 

pr8s' ent 1 f In str&et' Iv*$ 
In qulr' Ing Im prg v^' ment 
suit' a bl^ ob' §er va'tiong 

c5n tin' u^ eu' rl 6s' I tl^g 
differ en<?fy su pe'rl or'I t# 
Chan'nSl, the body of water be- 
tween England and France. 

mlg'^l^ to^, an evergreen plant 

growing on trees, 
he^th, a tract of land overgrown 

with small evergreen shrubs. 

wheHt'eHr\a small European 
bird. 



EYES AND NO EYES. 

My Dear Boys : When I was your age, there were no 
such children's books as there are now. Those which we 
had were few and dull, and the pictures in them ugly and 
mean ; while you have your choice of books without num- 
ber, suitable, amusing, and pretty, as well as really in- 
structive, and on subjects which were only talked of fifty 
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years ago by a few learned men, and very little under- 
stood even by them. 

So, if mere reading of books would make wise men, 
you ought to grow up much wiser than us old fellows. 
But mere reading of wise books will not make you wise 
men: you must use for yourselves the tools with which 
books are made wise ; and these are your eyes, and ears, 
and common sense. 

Now, among those very old-fashioned boys' books 
was one which taught me that ; and therefore I am more 
grateful to it than if it had been as full of wonderful 
pictures as all the natural history books you ever saw. 
Its name was ' ' Evenings at Home ; ' y and in it was a story 
called "Eyes and No Eyes;" a regular old-fashioned, 
prim story; and it began thus : — 

"Well, Eobert, where have you been walking this after- 
noon?" said Mr. Andrews to one of his pupils at the 
close of a holiday. 

Eobert had been to Broom Heath, and round by Camp 
Mount, and home through the meadows. But it was very 
dull, he thought. He saw hardly a single person. He 
had much rather have gone by the turnpike road. 

Presently in comes Master William, and terribly dirty 
and wet he is ; he never before had such a pleasant walk, 
he says ; and he has brought home his handkerchief full 
of curiosities. 

He has a piece of mistletoe and wants to know what 
it is ; he has seen a woodpecker and a wheatear, and gath- 
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ered strange flowers on the heath ; he has hunted a pewit 
because he thought its wing was broken, till of course it 
led him into a bog, and very wet he got. 

But he did not mind it, because he fell in with an old 
man cutting turf, who told him all about turf -cutting. 
And then he went up a hill, and saw a grand prospect 
and many things more; and so wanted to go again and 
make out the geography of the country. He had brought 
home curiosities enough, and thoughts enough, to last him 
a week. 

Whereon Mr. Andrews, who seems to have been a very 
sensible old gentleman, tells him all about his curiosities ; 
and then it comes out — if you will believe it — that Mas- 
ter William has been over the very same ground as Mas- 
ter Eobert, who saw nothing at all. 

Whereon Mr. Andrews says, wisely enough, in his 
solemn, old-fashioned way: — 

"So it is. One man walks through the world with his 
eyes open, another with his eyes shut; and upon this 
difference depends all the superiority of knowledge which 
one man acquires over another. I have known sailors 
who had been in all the quarters of the world and could 
tell you nothing but the signs of the public houses. ' ' 

"On the other hand, Franklin could not cross the 
Channel without making observations useful to mankind. 
The observing eye and inquiring mind find matter of im- 
provement and delight in every ramble. You, then, Wil- 
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Uam, continue to use your eyes. And you, Robert, learn 
that eyes were given to you to use." 

So said Mr. Andrews ; and so I say. Therefore I beg 
all among you to think over this story, and settle in your 
own minds whether you will be Eyes or No Eyes. 
Whether you will, as you grow up, look and see for your- 
selves what happens ; or whether you will let other peo- 
ple look for you, or pretend to look, and dupe you, and 
lead you about — the blind leading the blind, till both fall 
into the ditch. 

Using your eyes, or not using them, is a question of 
doing right or doing wrong. God has given you eyes ; it 
is your duty to use them. — chables kingsley. 



LESSON LIX. 

E'den ffll'ty ar'm^g scrap' bdbk 

trag^d (t) a' eorn mo' tiv^g &e eu' mu la ting 

WISHING. 

Do you wish the world were better? 

Let me tell you what to do. 
Set a watch upon your actions, 

Keep them always straight and true. 
Rid your mind of selfish motives, 

Let your thoughts be clean and high. 
You can make a little Eden 

Of the sphere you occupy. 
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Do you wish the world were wiser! 

Well, suppose you make a start, 
By accumulating wisdom 

In the scrapbook of your heart. 
Do not waste one page on folly ; 

Live to learn, and learn to live. 
If you want to give men knowledge 

You must get it ere you give. 

Do you wish the world were happy? 

Then remember day by day 
Just to scatter seeds of kindness 

As you pass along the way, 
For the pleasure of the many 

May be of ttimes traced to one, 
As the hand that plants an acorn 

Shelters armies from the sun. 

— ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





LESSON LX. 




sttm 


3 a pan 


Ger' ma n$* 


re volv' frig 


bran 


motjrn^d 


so lti' tion 


or' di na r f 


piling 


mar' ri^d 


prob' a h\f 


op'er a' tion 


boiled 


e5n' tact 


op'po §ft^ 


qu§,n' ti ti^§ 


crimps 


Brft'afr 


con n8et' ed 


Sm ploy'ment 


Fran<^ 


w&d' ding 


defgct'iv^ 


ar rang^' ment 


grooves 


in' elinj^d 


In v8n' tion 


prae' ti cal 1 f 


hSp'per 


p81'fah^d(t) 


grinder 


eSm' plicated 
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Im port' Ing, to bring in from m8eV an I§m, structure, 

abroad. ^ \ m ' p gr f ge' tion, defect, 

efts' torn a T$, a common habit. eSm 7 pre hSn' sion, under- 
in gen'iotis (ytls), skillful. standing, knowing. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF PINS. 

Pins in one form or another were used with the earliest 
clothing of mankind. History tells us that the first pins 
used were natural thorns, and the first made were of wood 
and bone, followed by those made of wire. 

The brass pins for ordinary purposes were first manu- 
factured in France, and were so expensive that only the 
very wealthy could afford to use them. 

In those days when a wealthy lady was married, it was 
customary to give her a sum of money with which to buy 
pins. This brought into use the expression /'pin money," 
which now has an altogether different meaning. 

A wealthy lady of France was given six pins as a 
wedding present and used them for seven years with the 
loss of but one, for which it is said she mourned greatly. 

As early as the fifteenth century England was import- 
ing pins from France and at the same time trying to learn 
to manufacture them. 

In 1775 the enterprising colonists in Carolina made the 
first pins and the first needles manufactured in the United 
States, and received a prize for it. 

Today there are forty-seven pin factories in the United 
States, and they manufacture as many as 30,000,000 pins 
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a day. The present (1907) estimate shows France manu- 
facturing 20,000,000 a day and Germany about the same 
number, while Great Britain now manufactures 47,000,000 
a day. 

Pins have become so common and so cheap that we 
scarcely think it worth while to waste time in picking one 
up when we drop it. 

Although one pin amounts to so little, its manufacture 
requires complicated and delicate machinery. The manu- 
facture of the large quantities used in the United States 
alone, each year, forms a great industry, and gives em- 
ployment to hundreds of people. 

The number of pins made in a year is practically be- 
yond comprehension, and the hundreds of tons of these 
useful little articles are worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

What becomes of themf This question has been asked 
by many. It is estimated that only one pin out of every 
hundred is worn out or broken by use, the other ninety- 
nine being lost. 

If we should visit a pin factory we would see a very 
busy little machine being fed with brass wire from large 
spools. The wire is drawn through holes in a steel plate. 
The holes are just large enough for the wire to pass 
through. The wire is then seized by a kind of pincers and 
pulled through holes in another plate, where the ends are 
struck in a hammer-like fashion, which forms the heads 
of the pins. 
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The wires are then cut off the desired length for the 
pins, and fall into grooves where they hang by the heads. 
On the lower side of the grooves, the opposite end of the 
wire comes in contact with a rapidly revolving cylinder, 
by which means they are pointed. 

All this is done so quickly that an endless stream of 
pins fall from this machine during its operation. It makes 
a million or more pins a day, turning them out so rapidly 
that the sharpest-eyed boy or girl could not count them. 

The pins fall from this machine into a tub of oil where 
they are polished. Then they are boiled in a solution, 
usually of tin, which makes them white or the desired 
color. After this coating they are placed in bags of bran, 
and polished until they shine. The pins are now ready to 
be stuck in the papers. 

The machine which does this work is probably the most 
ingenious invention connected with their manufacture. 
The pins are poured into a hopper, from this they pass to 
a steel plate arranged on an inclined plane, having as 
many slits in it as there are to be pins in a row. 

The pins slide along down in these slits point down- 
ward. While the pins are sliding down, the paper which 
is to hold them is being crimped by the same machine. 
Then by an odd arrangement a plate comes down and 
drives them through the two crimps in the paper. The 
whole five hundred pins are stuck, and the paper rolled up 
and dropped into a basket ready for market, much more 
quickly than we could tell it. 
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One of these machines will stick a hundred thousand 
pins in an hour. The mechanism is so delicate that the 
least imperfection in a pin will stop the feeding until the 
defective pin is removed. 

Most of the black pins are made of steel or brass wire 
and are coated with japan or other black polishing liquid. 



LESSON LXI. 

riist moldg tod'dKng 

stanch mils' k8t triin' dl^-b8d' 

LITTLE BOY BLUE. 

The little toy dog is covered with dust, 

But sturdy and stanch he stands ; 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 

And his musket it molds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was new 

And the soldier was passing fair, 
And there was a time when our Little Boy Blue 

Kissed them and put them there. 

' i Now, don 't you go till I come, ' ' he said, 
"And don't you make any noise !" 

So, toddling off to his trundle-bed, 
He dreamed of the pretty toys. 

And as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue, — 
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Oh, the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true. 




Eugene Field. 

18501895. 

Ah, faithful to little Boy Blue they stand, 

Each in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 

The smile of a little face; 
And they wonder as waiting these long years through, 

In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue, 

Since he kissed them and put them there. 

— EUGENE FIIfLD. 
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LESSON LXII. 

mit^ squash ere^p'^lik^' 

snakes T8mftt' er star va' tion 

SEEIN' THINGS. 

I ain't afeard uv snakes, or toads, or bugs, or worms, or 

mice, 
An' things 'at girls are skeered uv I think are awful nice ! 
I'm pretty brave, I guess ; an' yet I hate to go to bed, 
For, when I'm tucked up warm an' snug an' when my 

prayers are said, 
Mother tells me " Happy dreams!" and takes away the 

light. 
An' leaves me lyin' all alone an' seein' things at night! 
Sometimes they're in the corner, sometimes they're by 

the door, 
Sometimes they're all a'standin' in the middle uv the 

floor ; 
Sometimes they are a-sittin' down, sometimes they're 

walkin' round 
So softly an' so creepy-like they never make a sound! 
Sometimes they are as black as ink, an' other times 

they're white — 
But the color ain't no difference when you see things at 

night ! 
Once, when I licked a feller 'at had just moved on our 

street, 
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An' father sent me up to bed without a bite to eat, 

I woke up in the dark an' saw things standin' in a row, 

A-lookin' at me cross-eyed an' p'intin' at me — so ! 

Oh, my ! I wuz so skeered that time I never slep ' a mite — 

It's almost alluz when I'm bad I see things at night! 

Lucky thing I ain't a girl, or I'd be skeered to death ! 
Bein' I'm a boy, I duck my head an' hold my breath ; 
An' I am, oh ! so sorry I'm a naughty boy, an' then 
I promise to be better an' I say my prayers again ! 
Gran 'ma tells me that's the only way to make it right 
When a feller has been wicked an' sees things at night! 
An' so, when other naughty boys would coax me into sin, 
I try to skwush the Tempter's voice 'at urges me within; 
An' when they's pie for supper, or cakes, 'at 's big an' 

nice, 
I want to — but I do not — pass my plate f 'r them things 

twice ! 
No, ruther let starvation wipe me slowly out o* sight 
Than I would keep a-livin' on an' seein' things at night ! 

— EUGENE FIELD. 



LESSON LXIII. 

pri'vat^ Sav'ior(yor) Tgs'tament dls efyiir' ag^d 

sin <?er^' f a^th' f ijl sl&^k' en^d 6e' eu pa' tion 

pur' pos^ a ban' don 6 pin' ion (yon) 5b gerv 7 an§ eg 

disposed' rellgifyiis eon vie' tion fSrmal'Iti^g 

train' Ing Sn treHf ed 8x p8r' I ment lm pos'sl bill tf 

Charing Dl^k' 8ng de ter' ml na' tion 
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8x hort', advise, caution. har r as^d (t) 9 tired, impor- 

per 7 se vert*', strive, continue. *™* ^~!** ""^J 

;T ¥ . , . , . trans aetion, act of affairs. 

Jm pr&ft , fixinthemind, uicul- Jn ^^ ^tions, meanings, 
cate, stamp. senae> versiong# 

CHARLES DICKENS' LETTER TO HIS SON. 

I write this note to you today, because your going away 
is much upon my mind, and because I want you to have a 
few parting words from me to think of now and then at 
quiet times. 

I need not tell you that I love you dearly, and am very, 
very sorry in my heart to part with you. But this life is 
half made up of partings, and these pains must be borne. 

It is my comfort and my sincere conviction that you are 
going to try the life for which you are best fitted. I 
think its freedom and wildness more suited to you than 
any experiment in a study or office would have been ; and 
without that training, you could have followed no other 
suitable occupation. 

What you have always wanted until now has been a set, 
steady, constant purpose. I therefore exhort you to per- 
severe in a thorough determination to do whatever you 
have to do, as well as you can do it. 

I was not so old as you are now when I first had to 
win my food, and to do it out of this determination ; and 
I have never slackened in it since. 

Never take a mean advantage of any one in any trans- 
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action, and never be hard upon people who are in your 
power. 

Try to do to others as you would have them do to you, 
and do not be discouraged if they fail sometimes. It is 
much better for you that they should fail in obeying the 
greatest rule laid down by our Savior than that you 
should. 

I put a New Testament among your books for the very 
same reason, and with the very same hopes that made me 
write an easy account of it for you when you were a little 
child, because it is the best book that ever was, or 
will be, known in the world; and because it teaches you 
the best lessons by which any human cre'ature who tries to 
be truthful and faithful to duty can possibly be guided. 

As your brothers have gone away, one by one, I have 
written to each such words as I am now writing to you, 
and have entreated them all to guide themselves by this 
Book, putting aside the interpretations and inventions of 
man. You will remember that you have never at home 
been harassed about religious observances or mere 
formalities. 

I have always been anxious not to weary my children 
with such things, before they are old enough to form opin- 
ions respecting them. You will therefore understand the 
better that I now would most solemnly impress upon you 
the truth and beauty of the Christian religion as it came 
from Christ himself, and the impossibility of your going 
far wrong if you humbly but heartily respect it. 
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Only one thing more on this head. The more we are in 
earnest as to feeling it, the less we are disposed to hold 
forth about it. Never abandon the wholesome practice of 
saying your own private prayers, night and morning. I 
have never abandoned it myself, and I know the comfort 
of it. 

I hope you will always be able to say in after life that 
you had a kind father. In no other way can you show your 
affection for him so well, or make him so happy, as by 
doing your duty. 

HARLES DICKENS. 



LESSON LXIY. 



jSb drovty mSs'sag^ maintain' 

Sam stilk' f chSp' ping Sf f 8nd' er 

Ladfl prop' er sSf ' ten^d so 51' e tf 

fra'eas, quarrel, disturbance. &d join'Ing, next to, near. 

de vdt'Ing, giving attention, In jtis'tlG^ a wrong, 

consecrating. ngg lgefc , ^ omiUed> disre . 

€On se quenQQ, result. garded. 

THE PEACE SOCIETY. 

William Ladd was the President of the American Peace 
Society, and he believed that the principle of peace, car- 
ried out, would maintain good will among neighbors as 
well as nations. But there was a time when he had not 
fully considered this subject. He had not thought much 
about it. He believed that if a man struck him a blow, it 
was only just and fair to strike back, without considering 
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whether or not there was any better way of overcoming 
the offender. If a man did him an injury, he would "give 
him as good as he gent," as people commonly say. 

He owned a farm, and a poor man, who lived on land 
adjoining his, neglected to keep up a fence which it was 
his business to keep in order; and, in consequence, his 
sheep got into William Ladd's wheat-field and did much 
mischief. 

William Ladd told his man Sam to go to the neighbor, 
and tell him he must mend the fence and keep the sheep 
out. But the sheep came in again, and William Ladd, who 
was an orderly man himself, was provoked. 

"Sam," said he, "go tell that fellow if he does not keep 
his sheep out of my wheat-field I'll have them shot." Even 
this did not do — the sheep were in again. "Sam," said 
William Ladd, "take my gun and shoot those sheep." "I 
would rather not," said Sam. "Rather not, Sam? Why, 
there are but three. It's no great job." "No, sir; but the 
poor man has but three in the world, and I'm not the 
person that likes to shoot a poor man's sheep." "Then 
the poor man should take care of them. I gave him warn- 
ing, why did he not mend his fence?" "Well, sir, I guess 
it was because you sent him a rough kind of a message. It 
made him angry, and so he would not do it." 

"I considered a few moments," said William Ladd, 
' ' and then I told Sam to get the horse and buggy. ' ' ' Shall 
I bring you the gun?' said Sam. 'No,' said I. I saw he 
half smiled, but said nothing. I got into my buggy and 
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drove up to my neighbor. He lived a mile off, and I had a 
great deal of time to think the matter over. I really did 
not wish to do him an injustice. 

"When I drove up to the house, the man was chopping 
wood. There were few sticks of wood, the house was poor, 
and my heart was softened. ' Neighbor,' I called out. 
The man looked sulky, and did not raise his head. ' Come, 
come, neighbor, ' said I. ' I have come with friendly feel- 
ing to you, and you should meet half way.' 

"He perceived that I was in earnest, laid down his ax, 
and came to the buggy. 'Now, neighbor, ' said I, we have 
both been in the wrong. You neglected your fence, and I 
became angry and sent you a provoking message. Now, 
let us face about and both do right. I'll forgive you. Now 
let's shake hands.' He did not feel like giving me his 
hand, but he let me take it. 'Now,' said I, * neighbor, 
drive your sheep down to my pasture. They shall share 
with my sheep till next springy and you shall have all the 
yield, and next summer we will start fair.' 

"His hand was no longer dead in mine, and he gave me 
a good friendly grasp. The tears came into his eyes, and 
he said, ' I guess you are a Christian, William Ladd, after 
all.' And the little fracas with my neighbor about the 
sheep was," said William Ladd, "the first step to my 
devoting myself to 'The Peace Society.' " 



'He that wrongs his neighbor, wrongs himself more." 

— ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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LESSON LXY. 

swafc stink bow' erg r&$k'les&| 

re&n gfyard unites' mSn'ster 

bor'dgr gloom riif'ffan stor^'hous^' 

doom Que^n disorder pa' ti8ngi$ (shSns) 

h&v' 6e, destruction, waste. Is^H'nitls, a narrow strip of land 

VIQ^, depravity, moral fault. connecting two continents or large 

tar^g, destructive weeds. bodies of land, 

bar'ba rfytis, uncivilized, rude, U gurp^d' (t), to seize or hold with- 
ignorant. out right. 

THE BARBAROUS CHIEF. 

There was a kingdom known as the mind, 

A kingdom vast, and fair, 
And the brave King Brain had the right to reign 

In royal splendor there. 
Oh ! that was a beautiful, beautiful land 

Which unto tjiis king was given ; 
It was filled with everything good and grand, 

And it reached from earth to heaven. 

But a savage monster came one day, 

From over a distant border ; 
He made war on the king and usurped his sway, 

And set everything in disorder. 
He mounted the throne, which he made his own, 

And the kingdom was sunk in grief, 
There was sorrow and shame from the hour he came — 

III Temper, the barbarous chief. 
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He threw down the castles of Love and Peace, 
He trod down the grain that was sowed by Brain, 

And planted thistles and tares. 

He wasted the storehouse of knowledge, and drove 
Queen Wisdom away in fright, 

And a terrible gloom like the cloud of doom 
Shadowed that land with might. 

Then bent on more havoc, away he rushed, 

To the neighboring kingdom of Heart, 
And the blossoms of kindness and hope he crushed, 

And patience was made to depart. 
And he even went on to the isthmus Soul, 

That unites the Mind with God, 
And its beautiful bowers and fragrant flowers 

With a reckless heel he trod. 

Oh ! to you is given this beautiful land 

Where the lordly Brain has sway — 
But the border ruffian is near at hand — 

And be on your guard, I pray. 
Beware of III Temper, the barbarous chief, 

He is cruel as Vice or Sin; 
He will certainly bring your kingdom grief 

If once you let him in. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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LESSON LXYI. 

action In'tSrval Sd'Itlng whe^l' bar' ro^ 

bug' I Sr (big) sliim' bSrg o' ver w5rk' ap pre 7 <ji a' tion 

ADVICE TO A SON. 

Remember, my son, you have to work. Whether you 
handle a pick or a pen, a wheelbarrow or a set of books, 
digging ditches or editing a paper, ringing an auction bell 
or writing funny things, you must work. 

If you look around, you will see the men who are the 
most able to live the rest of their days without work, are 
the men who work the hardest. 

Don't be afraid of killing yourself with overwork. It 
is almost beyond your power to do that on the sunny side 
of thirty. 

Boys seldom die from overwork, but they do often die 
because they quit work at six p. m. and don't get home 
until two a. m. It is the interval between, that kills, my 
son. 

Work gives you an appetite for your meals; it gives 
peace to your slumbers ; it gives you a perfect and grate- 
ful appreciation of a holiday. 

There are young men who do not work, but the world is 
not proud of them. It does not even know their names. 
It simply speaks of them as "old So-and-so's boys." 
Nobody likes them. The great, busy world does not know 
that they are here. 
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Find out what you want to be and do, and take off your 
coat and make a dust in the world. The busier you are 
the less harm you are apt to get into, the sweeter will be 
your sleep, and your holidays will be brighter and hap- 
pier. You will be better satisfied with yourself and the 
world, and the world will be better satisfied with you. 

— R. J. BURDETTE. 

It is better to say: "This one thing I do," than to say: 
"These forty things I dabble in." 



Think for thyself — one good idea, 

But known to be thine own, 
Is better than a thousand gleaned 

From fields by others sown. 

— WALTER SCOTT. 



LESSON LXVII. 



chlng 

8n'tr? 

81' bo* 

bi^l'ty 

81'der 

ag'on^ 

bra' tal 



Sf'fort 
janitor 
4 can' dl^g 
shav' er 
child' hd&d 
n8v'elt# 
snlv' el Ing 
Rttg' b fj a boys' school at Rug- 
by, England, established in 1567. 
ddr'ml to r^, a sleeping room 
at a college or boarding school, 
dls' <?I plln^, government, or- 
der, rule. 
t8s' tl mo n^, evidence, proof 
of some fact. 



far' thSst wg,sh' st&nd' 

lon^' ty tin drgsfcf' Ing 

tin' gllng 8e' eu pl^d 

e8n found' sixth' f6rm 

tin rob' Ing re spSn' si bl^ 
tin lag' Ing o' ver whglmtyl' 

nl^t' gown' Im me' dl at^ ty 
ab lti' tion, washing of the 

body, or some parts of it. 
pttne'tu al, prompt, exact, on 

time, 
nerv'fytis ty, excited manner, 

agitated, timid. 
waSist' eoi^t, a vest. 
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ARTHUR'S FIRST KIGHT AT RUGBY. 

Part I. 

Immediately after schoolhouse prayers, Tom led Ar- 
thur up to the dormitory and showed him his bed. It 
was in a huge, high, airy room, with two large windows, 
from which one could see the school near by. 

There were twelve beds in the room. The one in the 
farthest corner by the fireplace was occupied by the 
sixth-form boy who was responsible for the discipline of 
the room, and the rest by boys in the lower-fifth and other 
forms. 

The eldest of them was not more than about sixteen 
years old, and they were all bound to be up and in bed 
by ten; the sixth-form boys came to bed from ten to a 
quarter-past (at which time the old janitor came round 
to put the candles out), except when they sat up to read. 

Within a few minutes, therefore, of their entry, all the 
other boys who slept in No. 4 had come up. The little 
fellows went quietly to their own beds, and began un- 
dressing and talking to one another in whispers; while 
the elder, among whom was Tom, sat chatting about on 
one another's beds, with their jackets and waistcoats off. 

Poor little Arthur was overwhelmed with the novelty 
of his position. The idea of sleeping in the room with 
strange boys had never clearly crossed his mind before, 
and was as painful as it was strange to him. He could 
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hardly bear to take his jacket off; however, presently, 
with an effort, off it came, and then he paused and looked 
at Tom, who was sitting at the foot of his bed talking and 
laughing. 

"Please, Brown,' ' he whispered, "may I wash my face 
and hands?" 

"Of course, if you like," said Tom, staring; "that's 
your washstand under the window, second from your 
bed. You'll have to go down for more water if you use 
it all." And on he went with his talk, while Arthur stole 
timidly between the beds out to his washstand, and began 
his ablutions, thereby drawing for a moment on himself 
the attention of the room. 

Arthur finished his washing and undressing, and put 
on his nightgown. He then looked round more nervously 
than ever. Two or three of the little boys were already in 
bed, sitting up with their chins on their knees. 

It was a trying moment for the poor little lonely boy ; 
however, this time he didn't ask Tom what he might or 
might not do, but dropped on his knees by his bedside, 
as he had done every day from his childhood, to open his 
heart to Him who heareth the cry and beareth, the sor- 
rows of the tender child, and the strong man in agony. 

Tom was sitting at the foot of his bed unlacing his 
boots, so that his back was toward Arthur, and he did n't 
see what had happened, and looked up in wonder at the 
sudden silence. Then two or three boys laughed and 
sneered; and a big, brutal fellow, who was standing in 
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the middle of the room, picked up a slipper, and shied 
it at the kneeling boy, calling him a sniveling young 
shaver. 

Tom saw the whole, and the next moment the boot he 
had just pulled off flew straight at the head of the bully, 
who had just time to throw up his arm and catch it on 
his elbow. 

"Confound you, Brown, what's that for?" roared he, 
stamping with pain. 

"Never mind what I mean," said Tom, stepping on to 
the floor, every drop of blood in his body tingling; "if 
any fellow wants the other boot, he knows how to get it." 

What would have been the result is doubtful, for at 
this moment the sixth-form boy came in, and not another 
word could be said. Tom and the rest rushed into bed 
and finished their unrobing there ; and the old janitor, as 
punctual as the clock, put out the candle and toddled on 
to the next room, shutting the door with his usual, "Good- 
night, gen '1 'm 'n. ' 9 

LESSON LXYIII. 

Dg v' il m6^d (t) al rS^d' f glim' mer Ing 

throbls^d bit' ter est In' flu en^ temp ta' tion 

8x am' pl^ ptib' li can wit' nesfcj eg squar^' to^g' 
loHth^d, disliked, hated. rS golv'Ing, deciding, deter- 

fQ,rter^d, hesitated, trembled. mining. 

stiVtl^, artful, cunning. tes'timonj', evidence, proof 

im'ptils^, feeling, force. of some fact - 

eow'ard iqk (erd), want of 8x ag'feer a't8d, enlarged be- 

courage. yond the truth. 
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ARTHUR'S FIRST NIGHT AT RUGBY. 

Part II. 

There were many boys in the room, by whom that lit- 
tle scene was taken to heart before they slept. But sleep 
seemed to have deserted the bed of poor Tom. His head 
throbbed, his heart leaped, and he could hardly keep him- 
self from springing out of bed and rushing about the 
room. 

Then the thought of his own mother came to him, and 
the promise he had made at her knee, years ago, never to 
forget to kneel at his bedside, and give himself up to his 
Father, before he laid his head on the pillow, from which 
it might never rise; and he lay down gently, and cried 
as if his heart would break. He was only fourteen years 
old. 

Poor Tom ! The first and bitterest feeling was the sense 
of his own cowardice. The vice of all others which he 
loathed was burned in on his own soul. He had lied to 
his mother, to his conscience, to his God. And then the 
poor, little, weak boy, whom he had pitied and almost 
scorned for his weakness, had done that which he dared 
not do. 

The first dawn of comfort came to him in resolving 
that he would stand by that boy through thick and thin, 
for the good deed done that night. Then he resolved to 
write home next day and tell his mother all. And then 
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peace came to him and he resolved, lastly, to bear his 
testimony next morning. 

The morning would be harder than the night to begin 
with, but he felt that he could not afford to let one chance 
slip. Several times he faltered, for the Devil showed him, 
first, all his old friends calling him " Saint,' ' and 
"Squaretoes," and a dozen hard names, and whispered 
to him that his motives would be misunderstood, and he 
would be left alone with the new boy; whereas, it was 
his duty to keep all means of influence, that he might do 
good to the largest number. 

And then came the more subtle temptation, "shall 
I not be showing myself braver than others by doing 
this? Have I any right to begin it now? Ought I not 
rather to pray in my own study, letting other boys know 
that I do so, and trying to lead them to it, while in public, 
at least, I should go on as I have done?" However, his 
good angel was too strong that night, and he turned on 
his side and slept, tired of trying to reason, but resolved 
to follow the impulse which had been so strong, and in 
which he had found peace. 

Next morning he was up and washed and dressed, all 
but his jacket and waistcoat, just as the ten minutes' bell 
began to ring, and then in the face of the whole room he 
knelt down to pray. Not five words could he say, — the 
bell mocked him; he was listening for every whisper in 
the room, — what were they all thinking of him? 

He was ashamed to go on kneeling, ashamed to rise 
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from his knees. At last, as it were from his inmost heart, 
a still, small voice seemed to breathe forth the words of 
the publican, "God be merciful to me a sinner !" He 
repeated them over and over, and rose from his knees 
comforted and humbled, and ready to face the whole 
world. 

It was not needed ; two other boys besides Arthur had 
already followed his example, and he went down to the 
great school with a glimmering of another lesson in his 
heart, — the lesson that he who has conquered his o\m 
coward spirit has conquered the whole outward world; 
and also that however we may fancy ourselves alone on 
the side of good, the King and Lord of men is nowhere 
without his witnesses. 

He found, too, how greatly he had exaggerated the ef- 
fect to be produced by his act. For a few nights there 
was a sneer or a laugh when he knelt down, but this 
passed off soon, and one by one all the other boys but 
three or four followed the lead. 

FROM TOM BROWN AT RUGBY. — THOMAS HUGHES. 



LESSON LXIX. 

blew elown mtit'termg moon'-scrap' 

mad eloud' lesfcj moon' be^m' mo' tion les^ 

blart* hal' loo W match' les^ 

r8v'81§, a noisy, joyous feast. sltim' ber^d, slept. 

mar'vfil, to wonder. ra'dl ant, beaming with bright- 
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THE WIND AND THE MOON. 

Said the Wind to the Moon, "I will blow you out! 

You stare 

In the air 

Like a ghost in the chair, 
Always looking what I am about — 
I hate to be watched; I'll blow you out." 

The Wind blew hard, and out went the Moon ; 

So deep 

On a heap 

Of cloudless sleep 
Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon, 
Muttering low, "I've done for that Moon." 

He turned in his bed; she was there again! 
On high 
In the sky, 
. With her ghost eye, 
The Moon shone white and alive and plain; 
Said the Wind, "I'll blow you out again." 

He blew, and he blew, and the thread was gone. 

In the air 

Nowhere 

Was a moonbeam bare ; 
Far off and silent the shy stars shone — 
Sure and certain the Moon was gone! 
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The Wind he took to his revels once more ; 

On down, 

In town, 

Like a merry, mad clown, 
He leaped and hallooed with whistle and roar; 
" What's that?" — The glittering thread once more 

He flew in a rage — he danced and be blew; 

But in vain 

Was the pain 

Of his bursting brain; 
For still broader the moon-scrap grew, 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 

Slowly she grew — till she filled the night, 

And shone 

On her throne 

In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful, silvery light, 
Eadiant and lovely, the queen of the night. 

Said the Wind: "What a marvel of power am I! 

With my breath, 

Good faith, 

I blew her to death — 
First blew her away right out of the sky — 
Then blew her in ; what a strength am I ! ' ' 
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But the Moon she knew nothing about the affair, 

For, high 

In the sky, 

With her one white eye, 
Motionless, miles above the air, 
She had never heard the great Wind blare. 

— GEORGE MACDONALD. 



LESSON LXX. 



bi' sSn 
prai'ri^ 

shal'16^ 
dls charg^' 
Md'e k>tis 
btif'falo 
rail' ro^dg' 

slatiirVtsr 

btif'fa lo-wgl'loty, a hollow in 
the ground made by the buffalo. 

par' a lyz^d, unnerved, made 
inactive or dumb. 

8m' 1 grant, one who moves 
from one country to another. 

tSr rif ' ie, powerful, terrible. 



clap 

trails 

li'ong 

hid^g 

herd 

grazJ^ 

Plift 
ffer<^ 



eSm pog^d' -GSl'o ra' do 
eom'pro mi§^ Kansas 
dls eo V erfyl Na' tion al 
reptil'slv** distinet'tf 
pl^k' 6t ed vSx a' tiong 
e8n' tt nent In' eSn ven' ient 
6e ea' gion al dls trfb' u ted 
In'dl vld'u al ear'eas!$| 8g 

8x tlnet', gone, destroyed. 

st&mped'ed, ran away in a 
panic. 

trans 7 por ta' tion, means of 
carrying people or freight. 

an nl' hi la' tion, destruction. 



AMERICAN BISON OR BUFFALO. 

The first herd of buffalo I ever saw, was composed 
of about forty animals, of which fifteen or twenty large, 
fierce looking old bulls were leading the herd. 

Mr. Weaver the hunter who was with me saw them 
first. They were coming toward us and we hastily hid 
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ourselves in a shallow buffalo-wallow, having to lie very 
close to the ground to prevent their seeing us. We both 
had good guns, and Mr. Weaver was an old experienced 
hunter, lucky for me. But before the buffalo came within 
three hundred yards of where we were lying, I said to 
Mr. Weaver in a whisper, "Let us compromise with the 
monsters; if they'll let us alone, we'll let them alone. 
I'll be more than glad when they've gone by." 

Mr. Weaver smiled and I trembled; I could not have 
hit the broad side of a barn a hundred feet away. 

The buffalo grazed along, coming so close that at every 
mouthful of grass they gathered I could distinctly hear 
a puff from their large nostrils, and see their teeth grind- 
ing together. To me they were hideous monsters. They 
resembled both elephants and lions, and as they moved 
toward us the very earth shook and trembled. 

I paid no more attention to them, they were too near 
for comfort, and I shut my eyes, scarcely daring to 
breathe, when suddenly, like a clap of thunder, came the 
report of a gun, and I was nearly paralyzed. 

Mr. Weaver had fired at the leader of the herd. His 
gun was the large, old-fashioned, heavy gun used by 
hunters at that time, and the discharge was almost as 
terrific as a cannon. When all was silent again, I dis- 
covered that at least one buffalo could never frighten me 
again. 

This little incident occurred on the eastern plains of 
Colorado near the Kansas line in 1870. 
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Even to a horse there is nothing more terrible or re- 
pulsive than the first sight or smell of a buffalo. A buf- 
falo has caused many a man to be left on the open prairie 
as the result of the fright given to the horse he was 
riding or driving. Many horses have stampeded from 
buffalo coming too near where they were picketed out 
to graze. 

My partner and I were once compelled to walk 
sixteen miles, from just such an experience. Our horses 
became frightened at the approach of a small herd and 
broke away. I was a much delighted individual when 
I discovered the horses had been caught by a friendly 
hunting party, and that we did not have a hundred or 
more miles to walk. 

Often in such cases the horses were lost, or when 
found by the hunter or emigrant, they were dead from 
thirst. Many such vexations and disasters came to the 
hunters and emigrants on their lonely "trails" across 
the continent. 

Buffalo were numerous in those days, but today they 
are almost extinct. Only a small number in our National 
and other parks. While scarcely a quarter of a century 
ago millions roamed over the plains of North America. 

When railroads were built in the vast territory, the 
slaughter of the poor animals began. 

Until this time the emigrant and occasional hunter 
had killed only a comparative few for meat or robes, but 
when transportation became less inconvenient and dan- 
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The Largest and Oldest Buffalo in Yellowstone National Park. 
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gerous, buffalo robes were in demand and hundreds 
were sent to Europe to be converted into leather. Thou- 
sands of green hides were distributed to the markets of 
the world. 

Some men rushed into the hitherto unknown country to 
kill merely for the sport of it. 

To those who traveled across the continent at that 
time and saw the carcasses of the huge beasts, and the 
bleached bones, thickly strewn for miles along the rail- 
roads and old " trails' ' are not surprised at the almost 
complete annihilation of the buffalo within a few years. 



LESSON LXXI. 

for^'fa'therg renown' thy 

fa mfl'iar (yer) gtish'mg , hew (hu) 

towering bough (bou) so^^t 

WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. 

Woodman, spare that tree! 

Touch not a single bough ! 
In youth it sheltered me, 

And I'll protect it now. 
'Twas my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot ; 
There, woodman, let it stand, 

Thy ax shall harm it not! 
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That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea, 

And wouldst thou hew it down! 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh, spare that aged oak 

Now towering to the skies ! 

When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand; 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand. 

My heartstrings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend ! 
Here shall the wild bird sing, 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree ! the storm still brave ! 

And woodman, leave the spot; 
While Fve a hand to save, 

Thy ax shall harm it not. 

— GEORGE P. MORRIS, 
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LESSON LXXII. 

pan'§I^§ al'low^d etid'dl^d 

growled ac V Ing ch8r' rf^g 

THE LITTLE LAZY CLOUD. 

A pretty little cloud away up in the sky, 
Said it did not care if the earth was dry : 
'Twas having such a nice time sailing all around, 
It wouldn't, no, it wouldn't, tumble on the ground. 

So the prettly little lilies hung their aching heads, 
And the golden pansies cuddled in their beds; 
The cherries couldn't grow a bit, you would have pit- 
ied them, 
They'd hardly strength to hold to the little slender stem. 

By and by, the little cloud felt a dreadful shock, 
Just as does a boat when it hits upon a rock; 
Something ran all through it, burning like a flame, 
And the little cloud began to cry, as down to earth it 
came. 

Then old Grandpa Thunder, as he growled away, 
Said, "I thought I'd make you mind 'fore another day; 
Little clouds were meant to fall when the earth is dry, 
And not go sailing round away up in the sky." 
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And old Grandma Lightning, flitting to and fro, 
Said, "What were you made for, I should like to know, 
That you spend your precious time sailing all around, 
When you know you ought to be buried in the ground ?" 

Then lilies dear and pansies all began to bloom, 

And the cherries grew and grew till they took up all 

the room. 
Then by and by the little cloud, with all its duty done, 
Was caught up by a rainbow and allowed a little fun. 

SELECTED. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

Benjamin Franklin, was born in Boston, January 17, 
1706. 

His father was a poor soap boiler and tallow candle 
maker, but a respectable, conscientious, well meaning 
man, and a good loyal English Puritan. 

Benjamin had a number of older brothers who evidently 
taught him to read, for he could read long before he was 
sent to school. He began going to school when eight years 
old, and worked diligently on all his lessons. His fa- 
vorite uncle lived with the family. He was delighted 
with Benjamin's liking for books, and believing that the 
boy should study for the ministry, forthwith gave him a 
large book of sermons. These Benjamin read but did 
not understand. As he was so fond of reading his father 
also thought he should study for the ministry. Benjamin 
did not wish to be a minister and his father soon learned 
this fact. 

When he was ten years old he had to leave school and 
go to work. There were no great factories in those days 
and very little machinery. Everything was made by 
hand. Benjamin helped his father boil soap and make 
candles. During this time he borrowed books from the 
book-stores and often after working all day he would 
sit up half the night to read and study. 

His father knew the boy would never be happy as a 
soap boiler and candle maker, and feared that he might 
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run away to sea; so reasoning that his liking for books 
would help him as a printer the father concluded to make 
a printer of him. This was just what young Benjamin 
wanted. 

His older brother James was a printer, so Benjamin 
was bound as an apprentice to this brother until he was 
twenty-one years old. There he worked and studied. 
Every spare moment during the day and evening he 
spent in study. His brother was not kind to him or even 
just. This the father knew but could do little to prevent 
the injustice. 

When Benjamin was seventeen years old he secured 
his release from the brother and went to New York to 
seek work. He found only one printer in New York and 
not a newspaper. He then went on to Philadelphia, where 
he found work and made many friends, who both loved 
and trusted him. 

By careful saving, diligent work and study he estab- 
lished a print shop of his own. His first job brought 
him a very small profit, but the work was so well done 
that it led to a great increase in business. 

The idea soon occurred to him to print a newspaper, 
there being but one in the Colony and that miserably 
dull. Franklin called his paper "The Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette.' ' It proved a great success, and was remarkable 
for its brilliant and original articles which brought the 
editor, then but twenty-three years old, into immediate 
notice. His paper was later called, "The Saturday Even- 
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ing Post," which yet bears the name and is the oldest 
newspaper in, America. 

Franklin's newspaper gave him great influence both 
social and political and was admitted to be the best paper 
in the country. The essays or articles that he wrote for 
his paper were always useful, to the point and contained 
much wit. This made them famous, and paved the way 
for his almanac known as "Poor Richard's Almanac," 
which he published for twenty-five years. It had a large 
sale and combined more wisdom and good sense in a 
brief way than any other book published in America dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. It was a great power for 
good, hundreds of thousands of people were made better 
and stronger by it. The parents read it and taught its 
wise sayings to their children, and many of the maxims 
are still excellent guides. 

When the war broke out between the Colonies and 
England, he was sent to England to try to gain some 
justice from the King and to convince the English of 
their injustice to the Colonists. This he did to the best 
of his ability but not to his satisfaction, as he could not 
gain what the Colonists desired, so he returned home de- 
termined to strengthen their forces for war. He gave 
liberally of his own money to help the cause and 
later went to Trance for aid and there he secured much 
help and influence toward gaining American Inde- 
pendence. 

His learning, wisdom, wit and sound reasoning power 
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astonished the people of Europe and gained respect for 
the struggling Colonists. 

In 1776, he assisted in writing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and when the war was over he helped to frame 
the Constitution of the United States. His value to the 
American Republic is second only to that of Washington. 

He founded more good institutions and benevolent 
enterprises than any other man of his time. His valu- 
able scientific discoveries and inventions made him fa- 
mous in Europe as well as America. 

His whole life is a lesson in thoughtful industry and 
shows that a very poor boy may become a very wise, 
honored man. Wherever he went, at home or in Europe, 
he was always seeking to find ways to benefit his fellow- 
men, and show them how to help themselves. Nothing 
seemed too hard for him to do. 

He was benevolent, sincere and just in his dealings, 
hating deceit, flattery, falsehood, injustice and all dis- 
honesty. His last public act was to sign a petition to 
Congress, asking the abolition of slavery. 

He died in Philadelphia, April, 17, 1790, and is buried 
in the graveyard of the Christ Church. 

His death was a public loss and he was mourned by 
the people of two continents. 



Discouragements? Plenty of them at every turn of the road. 
The only way to ride buoyantly on the wave of success is to 
buffet the incoming surf and go through it, no matter how hard 
the, task may seem. 
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LESSON LXXIV. 
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FRANKLIN'S MAXIMS. 

Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 

He that would thrive 
Must either plow or drive. 

Never leave till to-morrow what you can do today. 

A word to the wise is enough. 

It is hard for an empty sack to stand upright. 

God helps those who help themselves. 

There are no gains without pains. 

Plow deep while sluggards sleep, 

And you shall have corn to sell and to keep. 

One today is worth two to-morrows. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee. 

The sleeping fox catches no poultry. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck. 
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Constant dropping wears away stones. 

A small leak will sink a great ship. 

Creditors have better memories than debtors. 

Fools make feasts and wise men eat them. 

Eather go to bed supperless than rise in debt. 

For age and want save while you may; 
No morning sun lasts the whole day. 

If pride leads the van, begging brings up the rear. 

If you would have a faithful servant, and one that you 
like, serve yourself. 

For want of a nail the shoe was lost, for want of a 
shoe the horse was lost, for want of a horse the rider 
was lost. 

A false friend and a shadow attend only while the 
sun shines. 

If you would keep a secret from an enemy, tell it not 
to a friend. 

If you would know the value of money, go and try to 
borrow some. 

He that can travel well a-f oot keeps a good horse. 

FROM POOR RICHARD *S ALMANAC. 
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LESSON LXXV. 

flu' id etil' tur* v8n' ti la' tion 

ere at' ed qui' 8t ing g8n' er al If 

mSd' ern ma nurV e5n grSs' sion al 

ap pre' ci at^ e 18e' trie al in' t81 18e' tu al 

If bra t$ dis eov' er iJ$§ fid vi§' a bil' i tf 

el' e ment, a neces- g8n' er ^tts If In 7 dis p8n' sa bl^, 

sary part § e $ n ' 5 mlz^d cannot do without, 

necessary. 

FRANKLIN'S INVENTIONS. 

The complete list of Franklin's inventions, devices, 
improvements and discoveries are too numerous to give, 
as they would cover a dozen or more pages. The} follow- 
ing are a few of the best known : 

He invented the lightning rod. He believed that 
lightning and electrical fluid were the same thing and 
proved it by inventing the Lightning Eod. This elec- 
trical discovery at once made him famous in both 
Europe and America. 

He invented the Franklin stove, which economized fuel, 
and suggested valuable improvements in ventilation and 
the building of chimneys. 

Franklin never applied for a patent. When once urged 
to do so, he made this reply : We enjoy great advantages 
from the inventions of others and we should be glad of 
an opportunity to serve the people by giving any helpful 
inventions. We should give freely and generously. 
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He made no money from any of his inventions. The 
stove device he gave to a friend, an iron founder who 
made a business of the manufacture of the stoves. 

He created the Post Office system of America. 

He was the first to introduce advertising and get the 
people to appreciate its benefits, although it is now an 
indispensable element in modern business. 




Congressional Library —Washington, D. C. 

He promoted the silk culture. He introduced the basket 
willow. 

He suggested the use of mineral manure. 

He experimented on the snow with black and white 
cloth and learned that black would take in more heat 
than white. He spread a black cloth on the snow and 
near it placed a white cloth. He watched the effect of 
the sun's heat and soon discovered that the snow under 
the black cloth melted away much sooner than that under 
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the white cloth. Then he pointed out the advisability of 
dark clothing in winter and white clothing in summer. 

He measured the temperature of the Gulf Stream and 
discovered that northeast storms may begin in the south- 
west. 

He was the first to urge the use of oil as a means of 
quieting dangerous seas. 

He founded the Philadelphia Public Library, which 
marked the beginning of an intellectual movement of 
endless good to the whole country. Nothing of the kind 
had been thought of before. Today the Congressional 
Library at Washington, D. C, is the most beautiful and 
complete library in the world. 



LESSON LXXYI. 
tLt'mostf seorJ$ 

LIFE'S MIRROR. 

There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true ; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best shall come back to you. 

Give love and love to your heart will flow. 

A strength in your utmost need ; 
Have faith and a score of hearts will show 

Their faith in your word and deed. 
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For life is the mirror of king and slave, 

'Tis just what you are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 

And the best will come back to you. 

MADELINE S. BRIDGES. 



LESSON LXXVII. 

y5n de scry 7 tfltfterlng tgm^ 

moor toil'som^ hissing bolt'ed 

pal' lid, pale. h8s' pi ta bW$, kind to guests, 

fag 7 6t, a bundle of sticks. In el§m' ent, stormy, cold. 

THE BEGGAR MAN. 

Around the fire, one winter night, 

The farmer's rosy children sat; 
The fagot lent its blazing light, 

And jokes went around, and careless chat. 

When, hark! a gentle hand they hear 

Low tapping at the bolted door ; 
And thus to gain their willing ears, 

A feeble voice was heard to implore: 

" Cold blows the blast across the moor: 
The sleet drives hissing in the wind : 
Ton, toilsome mountain lies before;- 
A dreary, treeless waste behind. 
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" My eyes are weak and dim with age; 
No road, no path, can I descry; 
And these poor rags ill stand the rage 
Of such a keen, inclement sky. 

" So faint I am, these tottering feet 

No more my feeble frajne can bear; 
My sinking heart forgets to beat, 
And drifting snows my tomb prepare. 

" Open your hospitable door, 

And shield me from the biting blast; 
Cold, cold it blows across the moor, 
The weary moor that I have passed !" 

With hasty step the farmer ran, 

And close beside the fire they place 
The poor half -frozen beggar man, 

With shaking limbs and pallid face. 

The little children flocking came, 
And warmed his stiffening hands in theirs ; 

And busily the good old dame 
A comfortable meal prepares. 
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Their kindness cheered his drooping soul; 

And slowly down his wrinkled cheek 
The big round tears were seen to roll, 

And told the thanks he could not speak. 

The children, too, began to sigh, 
And all their mercy chat was o'er; 

And yet they felt, they knew not why, 
More glad than they had done before. 

— LUCY AIKIN. 

Unto the one who labors 
. Fearless of foe or frown, 
Unto the kindly-hearted, 
Cometh a blessing down. 

— MARY FRANCES TYLER, 



LESSON LXXYIII. 
foul weHk'ling sir 7 eiim stan<? eg 

THE AMERICAN BOY. 

Of course what we have a right to expect of the Ameri- 
can boy is that he shall turn out to be a good American 
man. Now the chances are strong that he will not be 
much of a man unless he is a good deal of a boy. 

He must not be a coward nor a weakling, a bully, a 
shirk, nor a prig. He must work hard and play hard. 
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Theodore Roosevelt. 



He must be clean-minded and clean-lived, and able to 
hold his own under all circumstances and against all 
comers. It is only on these conditions that he will grow 
into the kind of a man of whom America can really be 
proud. 

In life as in a football game, the principle to follow 
is: Hit the line hard; do not foul and do not shirk, but 
hit the line hard, — Theodore roosevelt. 
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RICE PLANTING IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 



It is an interesting sight to one that has never seen 
rice planting, to take a trip through the rich provinces 
of Luzon, during the months of July and August. For 
this is the busy season for the rice planters. This is 
also the rainy season which lasts from the last of June 
until about November. 

The rain, however, does not stop the rice planting, for 
the rice is planted in little fields called paddies, which 
are fenced around by earth embankments a foot or more 
high and each field contains from one-half to two acres 
of land. 

These little fields are filled with water by rain or by 
ditches that carry water from ponds or streams for that 
purpose. 

The earth is first stirred up with a plow drawn by a 
caribou. This makes the field a genuine mud puddle. 
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Here the throng of from fifty to two hundred men, 
women and children dressed for the occasion may be 
seen in sun and rain planting rice. 

A more light-hearted, merry set of laborers would be 
hard to find. When the rain is not pouring, in the back- 




Rice Fields— Philippine Islands. 

Harrowing and Plowing. The Native and Caribou. 



ground may be observed a jolly set of boys and men 
playing the violin, guitar and other instruments, pro- 
ducing sweet strains of music, to which the enchanted 
laborers endeavor to keep time as they quickly and skill- 
fully place the rice plant in its watery bed. Sometimes 
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the whole throng seem to be inspired by the music and 
join in a race to see which can make the best progress at 
the work. 

Caribou and man plunge through the mud and water 
at full speed. The peculiar shaped plow executing the 
work of stirring the wet soil into a thin mud. 

The custom of dress in the field is very appropriate 
for the occasion. All are barefoot. The men and 
boys with their trousers well tucked up at the bottom, 
while the women and girls wear short skirts that are 
quite becoming. 

The work of harvesting and thrashing rice is also a 
very odd proceeding and fully as interesting to a for- 
eigner. — w. N. risdon, p. I. 



It takes a life-time to build a reputation — a minute to des- 
troy it. 

The dark round spot in a man's eye is the only thing to look 
at while talking to him. If you cannot see it, beware. 



LESSON LXXX. 

sta' plfy an' cient (shent) cSn sumps' for' mer If 

fla'vor Africa annual differing 

A' si a (shl) av' er ag^ Lfy]i' 1 gi a' na 

gltl' ten, an oily food material fr' ri ga' tion, to cause water 
very strengthening. to moisten, to flow over land. 

nu tri'tion, power to nourish, mi' por ta'tion, brought from 
to give strength. abroad, from other countries. 
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BICE. 

Eice forms the principal food of one-half the popula- 
tion of the earth. It is more widely and generally used 




South Carolina Rice Plant. 



as a food material than any other cereal. Eice is the 
staple food in Southern China and India, also some other 
countries having a tropical climate. 
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Rice is not so good for food as wheat and some other 
grains. More than nine-tenths of rice is made up of 
starch and water, and only about a third of the other 
tenth is gluten, so that it makes when eaten, more fat 
than muscle. 

Eice first grew in the East Indies, where it has been 
raised since the most ancient times, but it now grows 
in all the warm parts of Asia, Africa, and America. It 
requires much water. In fact a rice field must be flooded, 
always keeping the head of the plant above the water. 

Rice commonly grows three or four feet high and bears 
its grains in heads much like wheat. 

The best rice in the world grows in the United States, 
in South Carolina and North Carolina. The next best 
in Japan. This rice is rich in fats and has a fine flavor, 
and is ranked high among rice-eating nations for its nu- 
trition. 

The United States produces less than half the rice it 
consumes. The average importation is about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five million pounds a year. 

Rice culture is now one of the leading industries in 
Louisiana and Texas, where irrigation makes it possible 
to use land formerly only used for stock grazing. 

Rice is an annual plant, belonging to the natural fam- 
ily of the grasses. There are a great many varieties of 
rice, differing in character, yield and quality. 
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LESSON LXXXI. 
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IT MUST BE SETTLED RIGHT. 

However the battle is ended, 

Though proudly the victor comes 
With fluttering flags and prancing nags 

And echoing roll of drums, 
Still truth proclaims this motto 

In letters of living light — 
No question is ever settled 

Until it is settled right. 

Though the heel of the strong oppressor 

May grind the weak in the dust, 
And the voices of fame with one acclaim 

May call him great and just, 
Let those who applaud take warning, 

And keep this motto in sight — 
No question is ever settled 

Until it is settled right. 

Let those who have failed take courage, 
Though the enemy seems to have won, 

Though his ranks are strong, if he be in the 
wrong, 
The battle is not yet done. 
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For sure as the morning follows 
The darkest hour of the night, 

No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 

man bowed down with labor, 

O woman young, yet old, 
heart oppressed in the toiler's breast 

And crushed by the power of gold, 
Keep on with your weary battle 

Against triumphant night; 
No question is ever settled 

Until it is settled right. 

— ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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THE SONG OF STEAM. 

Harness me down with your iron bands, 

Be sure of your curb and rein, 
For I scorn the strength of your puny hands 

As the tempest scorns a chain. 
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How I laughed as I lay concealed from sight 

For many a countless hour, 
At the childish boast of human might, 

And the pride of human power I 

When I saw an army upon the land, 

A navy upon the seas, 
Creeping along, a snail-like band, 

Or waiting the wayward breeze; 
When I marked the peasant faintly reel, 

With the toil that he daily bore, 
As he feebly turned the tardy wheel, 

Or tugged at the weary oar ; 

When I measured the panting courser's speed, 

The flight of the carrier-dove, 
As they bore the law a king decreed, 

Or the lines of impatient love; — 
I could but think how the world would feel, 

As these were outstripped afar, 
When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 

Or chained to the flying car ! 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! they found me at last ; 

They invited me forth at length; 
And I rushed to my throne with a thunderblast, 

And laughed in my iron strength. 
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Oh, then ye saw a wondrous change 

On the earth and ocean wide, 
Where now my fiery armies range, 

Nor wait for wind or tide. 

Hurrah! hurrah! the waters o'er 

The mountain's steep decline; 
Time, space, have yielded to my power, 

The world — the world is mine ! 
. The rivers the sun hath earliest blest, 

Or those where his beams decline, 
The giant streams of the queenly West, 

Or the Orient floods divine. 

The ocean pales wherever I sweep, 

To hear my strength rejoice ; 
And monsters of the briny deep 

Cower, trembling, at my voice. 
I carry the wealth of the lord of earth, 

The thoughts of his godlike mind ; 
The wind lags after my going forth, 

The lightning is left behind. 

In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 

My tireless arm doth play, 
Where the rocks ne'er saw the sun's decline, 

Or the dawn of the glorious day; 
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I bring earth's glittering jewels up 

From the hidden caves below, 
And I make the fountain's granite cup 

With a crystal gush o'erflow. 

I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 

In all the shops of trade ; 
I hammer the ore, and turn the wheel 

Where my arms of strength are made ; 
I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint ; 

I carry, I spin, I weave; 
And all my doings I put in print 

On every Saturday eve. 

I've no muscles to weary, no brains to decay, 

No bones to be "laid on the shelf ;" 
And soon I intend you may "go and play," 

While I manage the world by myself. 
But harness me down with your iron bands, 

Be sure of your curb and rein, 
For I scorn the strength of your puny hands 

As the tempest scorns a chain. 

GEORGE W. CUTTER. 



Our grand business is, not to see what lies dimly at a distance, 
but to do what lies clearly at hand. — thomas carlyle. 
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THE FLAX. 

The Flax stood in blossom; it had pretty little blue 
flowers, as delicate as a moth's wings. The sun shone 
on the Flax, and the rain-clouds moistened it. The rain 
was just as good for the Flax as it is for little children 
to be washed and then kissed by their mothers. The 
children become much prettier, and so did the Flax. 

"The people say that I look uncommonly well,'' said 
the Flax, "and that I'm fine and long, and will make an 
excellent piece of linen. How happy I am ! I 'm certainly 
the happiest of beings. How well off I am! And I may 
come to something ! How the sun gladdens and the rain 
refreshes me!" 
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"Yes, yes, yes I" said the Hedge-stake. "You don't 
know the world, but I do;" and then he creaked out 
mournfully : 

"Snip-snap-sir I 
The song is done." 

"No, it is not done," said the Flax, "To-morrow the 
sun will shine, or the rain will fall, and either will please 
me. I feel that I'm growing, I know that I'm in blossom, 
I am the happiest of beings." 

But one day the people came and took the Flax by the 
head and pulled it up by the root. That hurt ; and it was 
laid in water as if they were going to drown it, and then 
put on the fire as if it were going to be roasted. Oh ! it 
was dreadful ! 

"One can't always have good times," said the Flax. 
"One must have experiences, and so learn what life 
really is." 

But bad times certainly came. The Flax was moistened 
and roasted, and broken and hackled; they did other 
things to it too. Then it was put on the spinning-wheel — 
whirl! whirl! whirl — it was not possible to collect one's 
thoughts. 

"I have been uncommonly happy!" it thought in all 
its pain. "One must be content with the good one has 
enjoyed! Contented! contented! Oh!" And it contin- 
ued to say that when it was put into the loom, and until 
it became a large, beautiful piece of linen. All the Flax, 
to the last stalk, was used in making one piece. 
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"But this is quite remarkable! I should never have 
believed it! How favorable fortune is to me! The 
Hedge-stake was not well informed, with its : 
"Snip-snap-sir! 
The song is done." 

"The song is not done by any means. Now it's begin- 
ning in earnest. That's quite remarkable! If I have 
suffered, my suffering has made me something. I'm the 
happiest of all beings. How strong and fine I am, and 
how white and long. That's something different from 
being a mere plant ; even if one bears flowers, one is not 
attended to, and only gets watered when it rains. Now, 
I receive much care ; the maid turns me over every morn- 
ing, and I get a shower bath from the watering-pot every 
evening. Yes, even the clergyman's wife has made a 
speech about me, and says I'm the best piece in the whole 
parish. I cannot be happier!" 

Next day the linen was taken into the house and put 
under the scissors. How they cut and tore it, and then 
how the sewing women pricked it with needles! That 
was not pleasant; but twelve garments were made of 
it — a whole dozen ! 

"Just look! Now something has really been made of 
me ! So that was my fate ! That's a real blessing. Now 
I shall be of some use in the world, and that's right, that's 
a true pleasure." 

Years rolled on, and now they would hold together 
no longer. 
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"It must be over one day," said each piece. "I would 
gladly have held together a little longer, but one must 
not expect impossibilities.' ' 

They were now torn into pieces and fragments. They 
thought it was all over now, for they were hacked to 
shreds, and softened and boiled ; yes, they themselves did 
not know all that was done to them ; but at last they be- 
came beautiful white paper. 

"Now, that is a surprise, and a glorious surprise I" 
said the Paper. "Now, I'm finer than before, and I shall 
be written on: that is a remarkable good fortune." 

And really the most beautiful stories and verses were 
written upon it, and only once there came a blot; that 
was certainly fortunate. The people read what was upon 
it ; it was sensible and good, and made people much more 
sensible and better: there was a great blessing in the 
words that were on this paper. 

"That is more than I ever imagined when I was a lit- 
tle blue flower in the fields. How could I fancy that I 
should ever spread joy and knowledge among menf I 
can't yet understand it myself, but it is really so. I 
have done nothing but what I was obliged with my weak 
powers to do for my own preservation, and yet I have 
been promoted from one joy and honor to another. Each 
time when I think 'the song is done,' it begins again in 
a higher and better way. Now I shall certainly be sent 
about to journey through the world, so that all people 
may read me. That cannot be otherwise; it's the only 
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probable thing. I've splendid thoughts, as many as I 
had pretty flowers in the old times. I'm the happiest of 
beings." 

But the paper was not sent on its travels ; it was sent 
to the printer, and everything that was written upon it 
was set up in type for a book, or rather for many hun- 
dreds of books, for in this way a far greater number 
could derive pleasure and profit from the book than if 
the one paper on which it was written had run about the 
world, to be worn out before it got half-way. 

"Yes, that is certainly the wisest way," thought the 
Written Paper. "I really did not think of that. I shall 
stay at home, and be held in honor, just like an old grand- 
father; and I am really the grandfather of all these 
books. Now something can be effected : I could not have 
wandered about thus. He who wrote all this looked at 
me; every word flowed from his pen right onto me. I 
am the happiest of all beings." 

Then the paper was tied together in a bundle, and 
thrown into a tub that stood in the wash-house. 

"It's good resting after work," said the Paper. "It 
is very right that one should collect one's thoughts. Now 
I'm able for the first time to think of what is in me, and 
to know one's self is true progress. What will be done 
with me now? At any rate I shall go forward again; 
I'm always going forward. I've found that out." 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
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Illinois Apple Tree. 

Winnebago County. 

THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE TREE* 

Come, let us plant the apple tree ! 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 

And press it o'er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant's feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet; 

So plant we the apple tree. 
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What plant we in this apple tree! 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 
Boughs, where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest. 

We plant on the sunny lea 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple tree. 

What plant we in this apple tree! 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May wind's restless wings, 
When from the orchard row he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors. 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl's silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant the apple tree. 

What plant we in this apple treef 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop when the gentle airs come by 
That fan the blue September sky; 
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While children, wild with noisy glee, 
Shall scent their fragrance as they pass 
And search for them the tufted grass 

At the foot of the apple tree. 

And when above the apple tree 
The "winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls whose young eyes o'erflow with mirth 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth ; 

And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the orange and the grape, 
As fair as they in tint and shape, 

The fruit of the apple tree. 

The fruitage of this apple tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 

And they who roam beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood's careless day, 
And long hours passed in summer play 

In the shade of the apple tree. 
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But time shall waste this apple tree. 
Oh! when its aged branches throw 
Their shadows on the world below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still T 

What shall the task of mercy be 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of years 
- Is wasting this apple tree! 

"Who planted this old apple treef" 
The children of that distant day, 
Thus to some aged man shall say; 
And, gazing on its mossy stem, 
The gray-haired man shall answer them, 

"A poet of the land was he, 
Born in the rude but good old times ; 
'Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes 

On planting the apple tree." 

— WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 



Believe not each accusing tongue, 

As most weak people do ; 
But still believe that story wrong 

Which ought not to be true. 

— R. B. SHERIDAN. 
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THE GLADNESS OF NATURE. 

Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 

When our mother Nature laughs around ; 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground? 

There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky; 

The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bqe hums merrily by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space 
And their shadows at play on the bright-green vale, 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 

There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There's a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 

There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 

And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles ; 
Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gloom away. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
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LESSON LXXXYI. 
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PEG AWAY. 

If your task you can't get thro* 
When you've tried a time or two, 

Peg away, peg away! 
Gourds, perchance, spring in a night, 
But the oak of matchless might 
Gained its stature bit by bit — 
Learn a lesson, you, from it, 

Peg away, peg away! 
If you would not be a dunce, 
Don't give up the fight at once, 

Peg away, peg away! 
Meteors flash across the sky 

In the twinkling of an eye, 
But the planets never swerve ; 
Study them and keep your nerve, 

Peg away, peg away! 
If at last you would achieve, 
O'er your failures do not grieve, 

Peg away, peg away! 
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Fate has only power to cheat 
Him who will accept defeat. 
He will win who does not lag 
And undaunted flaunts his flag — 
Peg away, peg away! 

— SUSIE M. BEST. 
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Part I. 





When Nat went into school on Monday morning, he 
quaked inwardly, for now he thought he should have to 
display his ignorance before them all. But Mr. Bhaer 
gave him a seat in the deep window, where he could turn 
his back on the others, and Franz heard him say his les- 
sons there. No one could hear his blunders or see how 
he blotted his copy-book. He was truly grateful for 
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this, and toiled away so diligently that Mr. Bhaer said, 
smiling, when he saw his hot face and inky fingers : 

i i Don't work so hard, my boy; you will tire yourself 
out, and there is time enough/ ' 

"But I must work hard, or I can't catch up with the 
others. They know a great deal, and I don't know any- 
thing," said Nat, who had been reduced to a state of 
despair by hearing the boys recite their grammar, his- 
tory, and geography with what he thought amazing ease 
and accuracy. 

"You know a good many things which they don't," 
said Mr. Bhaer, sitting down beside him, ^hile Franz 
led a class of small students through the difficult parts of 
the multiplication table. 

"Do I?" and Nat looked utterly incredulous. 

"Yes; for one thing you can keep your temper, and 
Jack, who is quick at numbers, cannot ; that is an excel- 
lent lesson, and I think you have learned it well. Then, 
you can play the violin, and not one of the lads can, 
though they want to do it very much. But, best of all, 
Nat, you really care to learn something, and that is half 
the battle. It seems hard at first, and you will feel dis- 
couraged, but plod away, and things will get easier and 
easier as you go on." 

Nat's face had brightened more and more as he lis- 
tened, for, small as the list of his learning was, it cheered 
him immensely to feel that he had any thing to fall back 
upon. 
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" Yes, I can keep my temper — father's punishing taught 
me that; and I can fiddle, though I don't know where 
the Bay of Biscay is," he thought, with a sense of com- 
fort impossible to express. Then he said aloud, and so 
earnestly that Demi heard him: 

"I do want to learn, and I will try. I never went to 
school, but I couldn't help it; and if the fellows don't 
laugh at me, I guess I'll get on first rate — you and the 
lady are so good to me." 

"They shan't laugh at you; if they do, I'll— I'll— tell 
them not to," cried Demi, quite forgetting where he was. 

The class stopped in the middle of seven times nine, 
and every one looked up to see what was going on. 

Thinking that a lesson in learning to help one another 
was better than arithmetic just then, Mr. Bhaer told 
them about Nat, making such an interesting and touching 
little story out of it that the good-hearted lads all prom- 
ised to lend him a hand, and felt quite honored to be 
called upon to impart their stores of wisdom to the chap 
who fiddled so well. This appeal established the right 
feeling among them, and Nat had few hindrances to strug- 
gle against, for every one was glad to give him a "boost" 
up the ladder of learning. 
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NAT'S TRIALS. 

Part II. 

Till he was stronger, much study was not good for Nat, 
however, and Mrs. Jo found various amusements in the 
house for him while others were at their books. But 
his garden was his best medicine, and he worked away 
like a beaver, preparing his little farm, sowing his beans, 
watching eagerly to see them grow, and rejoicing over 
each green leaf and slender stalk that shot up and flour- 
ished in the warm spring weather. Never was a garden 
more faithfully hoed. Mr. Bhaer really feared that noth- 
ing would find time to grow, Nat kept up such a stirring 
of the soil; so he gave him easy jobs in the flower gar- 
den or among the strawberries, where he worked and 
hummed as busily as the bees booming all about him. 

"This is the crop I like best," Mrs. Bhaer used to say, 
as she pinched the once thin cheeks now getting plump 
and ruddy, or stroked the bent shoulders that were slowly 
straightening up with healthful work, good food, and the 
absence of that heavy burden, poverty. 
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Demi was his little friend, Tommy his patron, and 
Daisy the comforter of all his woes; for, though the 
children were younger than he, his timid spirit found a 
pleasure in their innocent society, and he rather shrunk 
from the rough sports of the elder lads. Mr. Laurence 
did not forget him, but sent clothes and books, music and 
kind messages, and now and then came out to see how 
his boy was getting on, or took him into town to a con- 
cert; on which occasions Nat felt himself translated into 
the seventh heaven of bliss, for he went to Mr. Laurence's 
great house, saw his pretty wife and little fairy of a 
daughter. He had a good dinner, and was made so com- 
fortable, that he talked and dreamed of it for days and 
nights afterward. 

It takes so little to make a child happy, that it is a 
pity in a world full of sunshine and pleasant things, that 
there should be any wistful faces, empty hands, or lonely 
little hearts. Feeling this, the Bhaers gathered up all 
the crumbs they could find to feed their flock of hungry 
sparrows, for they were not rich, except in charity. 
Many of Mrs. Jo's friends who had nurseries sent her 
the toys of which their children so soon tired, and in 
mending these Nat found an employment that just suited 
him. He was very neat and skillful with those slender 
fingers of his, and passed many a rainy afternoon with 
his glue-bottle, paint-box, and knife, repairing furniture, 
animals, and games, while Daisy was dressmaker to the 
dilapidated dolls. As fast as the toys were mended, 
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they were put carefully away in a certain drawer which 
was to furnish forth a Christmas-tree for all the poor 
children of the neighborhood, that being the way the 
Plumfield boys celebrated the birthday of Him who loved 
the poor and blessed the little ones. 

Demi was never tired of reading and explaining his 
favorite books, and many a pleasant hour did they spend 
in the old willow, reveling over "Robinson Crusoe,' ' 
"Arabian Nights/ ' and the other dear immortal stories 
that will delight children for years to come. This opened 
a new world to Nat, and his eagerness to see what came 
next in the story helped him on till he could read as well 
as anybody, and felt so rich and proud with his new ac- 
complishment, that there was danger of his being as 
much of a bookworm as Demi. 

Another helpful thing happened in a most unexpected 
and agreeable manner. Several of the boys were "in 
business,' ' as they called it, for most of them were poor, 
and knowing that they would have their own way to make 
by and by, the Bhaers encouraged any efforts at inde- 
pendence. Tommy sold his eggs ; Jack speculated in live 
stock ; Franz helped in the teaching, and was paid for it ; 
Ned had a taste for carpentry, and a shop was set up 
for him in which he turned out all sorts of useful or 
pretty things, and sold them; while Demi constructed 
water-mills, whirligigs, and unknown machines of an in- 
tricate and useless nature, and disposed of them to the 
boys. 
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"Let him be a mechanic if he likes,' ' said Mr. Bhaer. 
"Give a boy a trade, and he is independent. Work is 
wholesome, and whatever talent these lads possess, be it 
for poetry or plowing, it shall be cultivated and made 
useful to them if possible." 

So when Nat came running to him one day to ask with 
an excited face — 

"Can I go and fiddle for some people who are to have 
a picnic in our woods? They will pay me, and I'd like to 
earn some money as the other boys do, and fiddling is 
the only way I know how to do it." 

Mr. Bhaer answered readily — "Go and welcome. It 
is an easy and a pleasant way to work, and I am glad 
it is offered you." 

Nat went, and did so well, that when he came home 
he had two dollars in his pocket, which he displayed with 
intense satisfaction, as he told how much he had enjoyed 
the afternoon, how kind the people were, and how they 
had praised his music, and promised to have him again. 

"It is so much nicer than fiddling in the street, for then 
I got none of the money, and now I have it all, and a 
good time besides. I'm in business now as well as Tom- 
my and Jack, and I like it ever so much," said Nat, 
proudly patting the old pocket-book, and feeling like a 
millionaire already. 

He was in business truly, for picnics were plenty as 
summer opened, and Nat's skill was in great demand. 
He was always at liberty to go if lessons were not neg- 
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lected, and if the pic-nics were respectable young peo- 
ple. For Mr. Bhaer explained to him that a good plain 
education is necessary for one, and that no amount of 
money should hire him to go where he might be tempted 
to do wrong. Nat quite agreed to this, and it was a 
pleasant sight to see the innocent-hearted lad go driving 
away in the gay wagons that stopped at the gate for 
him, or to hear him come fiddling home tired but happy, 
with his well-earned money in one pocket,, and some 
" goodies" from the feast for Daisy or little Ted, whom 
he never forgot. 

"I'm going to save up till I get enough to buy a violin 
for myself, and then I can earn my own living, can't II" 
he used to say, as he brought his dollars to Mr. Bhaer to 
keep. 

' * I hope so, Nat ; but we must get you strong and hearty 
first, and put a little more knowledge into this musical 
head of yours. Then Mr. Laurence will find you a place 
somewhere, and in a few years we will all come to hear 
you play in public." 

— FROM "LITTLE! MEN," BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long; 

His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat; 

He earns whate'er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge 

With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 
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The Village Blacksmith. 



J. F. Herring. 
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He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach; 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close: 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought. 

— HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
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LESSON XC. 



perked (t) a slanf 


GH»y 


eltis'teri*d 


pe^rfyl eov' §rt 


brisk 


stir vefc' Ing 


btidg^ saV cl est 


hdr'ribl^ 


bri' soling 


blight eSm'feal 


tat'ter^d 


thr8at' en Ing 


tin' disturber 




flls)ur , feh3fng 



THE SCARECROW. 



The farmer looked at his 

cherry tree, 
With thick buds clustered 

on every bough ; 
" I wish I could cheat the 

robins," said he; 
' i If somebody only would 

show me how ! 




Celia Thaxter. 



" I'll make a terrible scarecrow grim, 

With threatening arms and bristling head, 
And up in the tree I'll fasten him 

To frighten them half to death," he said. 



He fashioned a scarecrow tattered and torn — 
Oh, 'twas a horrible thing to see! 

And very early, one summer morn, 
He set it up in his cherry tree. 
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The blossoms were white as the light sea-foam, 
The beautiful tree was a lovely sight, 

But the scarecrow stood there so much at home 
All the birds flew screaming away in fright. 

The robins, who watched him every day, 
Heads held aslant, keen eyes so bright, 
Surveying the monster, began to say, 
" Why should this creature our prospects blight! 

" He never moves round for the roughest weather, 
He's a harmless, comical, tough old fellow; 
Let's all go into the tree together, 
For he won't budge till the fruit is mellow!" 

So up they flew ; and the sauciest pair 

'Mid the shady branches peered and perked, 

Selected a spot with the utmost care, 
And all day merrily sang and worked. 

And where do you think they built their nest? 

In the scarecrow's pocket, if you please, 
That, half-concealed on his ragged breast, 

Made a charming covert of safety and ease ! 

By the time the cherries were ruby-red, 
A thriving family, hungry and brisk, 

The whole long day on the ripe fruit fed ; 
'Twas so convenient ! They ran no risk ! 
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Until the children were ready to fly, 
All undisturbed they lived in the tree; 

For nobody thought to look at the Guy 
For a robin's flourishing family! 

CELIA THAXTER. 



LESSON XCI. 

trS^k^d (t) de priv^g' de vour' p5§ §§sfc&d'(t) 

har)^ retreat' fan'<# rgg'6 lu'tiong(shiin) 

re Uef ' gn tirt*' If thith' er 6m bar 7 ras^d (t) 

bold'er pursued' whimg h^artfening 

ea np^g de lu' gion Xn elo' gur^ Im ag' 1 na'tion 
dSs'olati* tgr'rifl^d affrikht'ed tin'aeeount'abU* 
per suad^' fan' qf Jng im pr8s' sion ap' pre h8n' siong 
a'glUfc, an acute fever, with ap' pa rf' tion, a visible object, 

•chills. a form. 

se Ctl'rf t#, safety, protection. In nil'mer a bl^,of greatnum- 

ridfe'til^iis, laughable, ab- ber; countless. 

surd. loth, unwilling, reluctant. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

One day about noon, going towards my boat, I was 
exceedingly surprised with the print of a man's naked 
foot on the shore, which was very plain to be seen on 
the sand. 

I stood like one thunderstruck, or as if I had seen an 
apparition. I listened, I looked around me; I could not 
hear anything nor see anything. I went up to the higher 
ground to look farther. I went up the shore and down 
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the shore; but I could see no other impression but that 
one. 

I went again to see if there were any more, and to 
observe if it might not be my fancy. But there was no 
room for that, for there was exactly the very print of a 
foot, — toes, heel and every part of a foot. How it came 
thither I knew not, nor could I in the least imagine. 

But after innumerable fluttering thoughts, like a man 
perfectly confused, and out of his mind, I came home 
to my fortification not feeling, as we say, the ground I 
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Robinson Crusoe. 
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went on. I was terrified to the last degree, looking be- 
hind me at every two or three steps, mistaking every bush 
and tree and fancying every stump at a distance to be 
a man. It is not possible to describe how many various 
shapes my affrighted imagination represented things to 
me in ; how many wild ideas were formed every moment 
in my fancy, and what strange unaccountable whims 
came into my thoughts by the way. 

When I came to my castle — for so I think I called 
it ever after this — I fled into it like one pursued. 
Whether I went over by the ladder, or went in at the 
hole in the rock, which I called a door, I cannot remem- 
ber; for never frightened hare, fled to cover, or fox to 
earth, with more terror of mind than I to this retreat. 

I had no sleep that night. The farther I was from the 
occasion of my fright, the greater my apprehensions 
were. This is something contrary to the nature of such 
things, and especially to the usual practice of all crea- 
tures in fear. But I was so embarrassed with my own 
frightful ideas of the thing, that I formed nothing but 
dismal imaginations to myself, even though now I was a 
great way off. 

I presently concluded that it must be some of the 
savages from the mainland near me who had wandered 
out to sea in their canoes and driven by the currents or 
by contrary winds, had made the island and had been on 
shore, but were gone away again to sea, being as loth 
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perhaps to stay in this desolate island as I should have 
been to have had them. 

I was very thankful in my thought, that I was so happy 
as not to be thereabouts at that time, or that they did 
not see my boat, by which they would have concluded 
that some inhabitants had been in the place, and so 
perhaps would have searched farther. Then terrible 
thoughts racked my imagination about their having found 
my boat, and that there were people here; and that if 
so I should certainly see them come in great numbers to 
devour me ; that if it should happen so that they should 
not find me, yet they would find my inclosure, destroy 
all my corn, carry away all my flock of tame goats, and 
I should perish at last for mere want. 

It came into my thoughts one day, that all this might 
be a mere fancy of my own, and that this foot might be 
the print of my own foot when I came on shore from the 
boat. This cheered me a little, and I began to persuade 
myself that it was all a delusion ; that it was nothing else 
but my own foot. 

Heartening myself, therefore, with this belief — that 
this was nothing but the print of one of my own feet — I 
began to go abroad again, and went to my country house 
to milk my flock. 

As I went down thus two or three days, and having 
seen nothing, I began to be a little bolder, and to think 
there was really nothing but my own imagination. But 
I could not persuade myself fully of this till I should 
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go down to the shore again and measure this print of a 
foot by my own. 

But when I came to the place, first it appeared evident 
to me that when I had laid up my boat, I could not have 
been on shore anywhere thereabouts, secondly when I 
came to measure the mark with my own foot I found my 
foot not so large by a great deal. 

Both these things filled my head with new imagina- 
tions so that I shook with cold, like one in ague and I 
went home again, filled with the belief that some man 
or men had been on shore there, or, in short, that the 
Island was inhabited and that I might be surprised before 
I was aware, and what course to take for security I knew 
not. 

What ridiculous resolutions men sometimes make when 
possessed with fear. It deprives them of the use of those 
means which reason offers for their relief. 

Although I had lived on this island fifteen years and 
had longed each day for the sight of man, here I was now 
almost or entirely frightened out of reason with fear that 
I might see the man or creature who had left his foot- 
prints upon the sand. 

— DANIEL DEFOE, 



LESSON XCII. 

j5g seflf? aVdleng^ 

jSst sa' vor§ traet' a bl^ 
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eursJj 
re vil^' 
siib mlt' 
ab sta^n' 
pro fSsfcf'eg 
siie ce^dg' 
in 7 ter rtipt' 



pro etir^' 
g6v' 6rn 
p8n' slv^ 
pe V e5^k 
e5n v§rs^' 
Im m5d' Sst 
re proi^ch'fijl 



Sa lutV» a bow; greeting; a sign. 

8s te^m / , to regard with rever- 
ence; respect or friendship. 

r8p' U ta' tion, one's character 
in public opinion. 



&ttrfb'uti$s 
Sp p&r' SI 
ar'gii ment 
ph^ §f cian (f) 
eoun te nan<?^ 
eflm'pre h8n'slv^ 
e5m mSnd' a bl^ 
r&v' er en<^, a token of respect; 

honor. 
&r' TO gan ($, haughtiness; over- 
bearing, 
dls p&r' &g^ ment, dishonor; 
degradation. 



RULES OF BEHAVIOR. 



George Washington, whom all Amer- 
icans revere as "the father of his coun- 
try," was born in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, on the 22d of February, 1732, 
and died at Mount Vernon, Virginia, on 
the 14th of December, 1799. Although he 
is better known as a statesman and sol- 
dier than as an author, his State docu- 
ments and letters, and his memorable 
"Farewell Address" on the occasion of 
his voluntary retirement to private life, 
are models of good writing. The ac- 
companying maxims, composed in his 
youth, were prophetic of the singular 
thoughtfulness, wisdom, dignity, and up- 
rightness which marked his character 
and life. 




George Washington. 



Every action in company ought to be with some sign 
of respect to those present. 
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In the presence of others sing not to yourself with a 
humming noise, nor drum with your fingers or feet. 

Sleep not when others speak, sit not when others stand, 
speak not when you should hold your peace, walk not 
when others stop. 

Turn not your back to others, especially in speaking; 
jog not the table or desk on which another reads or 
writes; lean not on any one. 

Be no flatterer ; neither play with any one, that delights 
not to be played with. 

Bead no letters, books, or papers in company ; but when 
there is a necessity for doing it, you must ask leave. 
Come not near the books or writings of any one so as 
to read them, unless desired, nor give your opinion of 
them unasked ; also, look not nigh when another is writ- 
ing a letter. 

Let your countenance be pleasant, but in serious mat- 
ters somewhat grave. 

Let your discourse with men of business be short and 
comprehensive. 

In visiting the sick, do not presently play the physician, 
if you be not knowing therein. 

Strive not with your superiors in argument, but always 
submit your judgment to others with modesty. 

Undertake not to teach your equal in the art he him- 
self professes ; it savors of arrogancy. 

When a man does all he can, though it succeeds not 
well, blame not him that did it. 
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Mock not, nor jest at anything of importance; break 
no jests that are sharp-biting, and if you deliver anything 
witty, and pleasant, abstain from laughing thereat your- 
self. 

Use no reproachful language against any one, neither 
curse, nor revile. 

Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the disparage- 
ment of any. 

In your apparel, be modest, and endeavor to accom- 
modate nature, rather than to procure admiration ; keep 
to the fashion of your equals, such as are civil and or- 
derly with respect to times and places. 

Play not the peacock, looking everywhere about you 
to see if yQU be well decked, and if your shoes fit well, if 
your stockings sit neatly, and clothes handsomely. 

Associate yourself with men of good quality, if you 




Mount Vernon. 

The beautiful home of Washington on the historic Potomac River- 
Near Washington, D. C. 
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esteem your own reputation, for it is better to be alone 
than in bad company. 

Let your conversation be without malice or envy, for 
it is a sign of a tractable and commendable nature; and 
in all causes of passion, admit reason to govern. 

Be not immodest in urging your friend to discover a 
secret. 

Speak not injurious words neither in jest nor earnest ; 
scoff at none, although they give occasion. 

Be not forward, but friendly and courteous ; the first 
to salute, hear, and answer; and be not pensive when it 
is a time to converse. 

Go not thither, where you know not whether you 
shall be welcome or not. Give not advice wittiout being 
asked, and when desired, do it briefly. 

Think before you speak, pronounce not imperfectly, 
nor bring out your words too hastily, but orderly and dis- 
tinctly. 

When another speaks, be attentive yourself, and dis- 
turb not the audience. If any hesitate in his words, help 
him not, nor prompt him, without being desired ; interrupt 
him not, nor answer him, till his speech is ended. 

Treat with men at fit times about business, and whis- 
per not in the company of others. 

Be not curious to know the affairs of others, neither 
approach to those that speak in private. 

Undertake not what you can not perform, but be care- 
ful to keep your promise. 
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Be not angry at table, whatever happens, and if you 
have reason to be so, show it not ; put on a cheerful coun- 
tenance, especially if there be strangers, for good humor 
makes one dish of meat a feast. 

When you speak of God, or His attributes, let it be 
seriously in reverence. Honor and obey your natural 
parents, although they be poor. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Be but faithful, that is all; 
Go right on and close behind thee 
There shall follow still and find thee, 

Help sure help. 

ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 



LESSON XCIII. 

hir^ no'bty re golv^ anx'ifytis If 

merger, small amount, scanty, per y se ver'an$^, steadfastness, 

poor. continuance. 

va' ri^d, different, various. Vlg' or ^tis, strong, energetic. 

HOE OUT YOUR ROW. 
One sultry day a farmer's boy 

Was hoeing in the field of corn, 
And anxiously had waited long 

To hear the welcome dinner-horn. 
The welcome call was heard at last, 

And down he quickly dropp'd his hoe. 
The farmer shouted in his ear, 

' i Hoe out your row ! Hoe out your row ! ' ' 
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Although a hard one was the row, 

And farmers paid but meager hire, 
The lad had work'd from early morn, 

And now beginning well to tire; 
" I can," said he, and manfully 

He seized again his fallen hoe. 
The good man, pleased, now smiled to see 

The farmer's boy hoe out his row. 

The lad the text remember 'd long, 

And often proved the moral well, 
That perseverance to the end, 

At last will always nobly tell. 
Take courage then, resolve you can, 

And strike an earnest, vigorous blow; 
In life's great field of varied toil, 

Hoe out your row, hoe out your row. 



LESSON XCIY. 

THE COUNTRY FAITH. 

Here in the country's heart 
Where the grass is green, 
Life is the same sweet life 
As it e'er hath been. 

Trust in God still lives, 
And the bell at morn 
Floats with a thought of God 
O'er the rising corn. 
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God comes down in the rain 
And the crop grows tall — 
This is the country faith, 
And the best of all ! 

— NORMAN GALE. 



LESSON XCY. 

pron^ prtn<^ 8m brac?^' 8n eoun'tSr 

ltyk ju'r* fieiWtf privKlgg^ 

woundg paV P§r &b' so lut^ &c eom'pa nf Ing 

tra£' torg, those who betray a p&r Stttfc', go, continue. 

trust, or confidence. pr6g pg,.^ ^ gQod fortune> 

S&C ri flG$d, lost, destroyed. success. 

a lert', quick, prompt. trgi*ch' er fcjtis, false, faithless. 

MAN'S BEST FRIEND. 

The best friend a man has in the world may turn 
against him and become his enemy. His son or his 
daughter that he has reared with loving care may prove 
ungrateful.* Those who are nearest and dearest to us, 
those whom we trust with our happiness and our good 
name, may become traitors to their faith. The money 
that a man has he may lose. It flies away from him per- 
haps when he needs it most. 

A man's reputation may be sacrificed in a moment of 
ill-considered action. The people who are prone to fall on 
their knees to do us honor when success is with us may 
be the first to throw the stone of malice when failure set- 
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ties its cloud upon our heads. The one absolute, unselfish 
friend that man can have in this selfish world, the one 
that never deserts him, the one that never proves ungrate- 
ful or treacherous, is his dog. 

Gentlemen of the jury, a man's dog stands by him in 
prosperity and in poverty, in health and in sickness. He 
will sleep on the cold ground, where the wintry winds 
blow and snow drives fiercely, if only he can be near his 
master's side. He will kiss the hand that has no food to 




offer, he will lick the wounds and sores that come in 
encounter with the roughness of the world. He guards 
the sleep of his pauper master as if he were a prince. 
When all other friends desert he remains. When riches 
take wings and reputation falls to pieces, he is as constant 
in his love as the sun in its journey through the heavens. 
If fortune drives the master forth an outcast in the 
world, friendless and homeless, the faithful dog asks 
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no higher privilege than that of accompanying him to 
guard against danger, to fight against his enemies, and 
when the last scene of all comes, and death takes the 
master in its embrace and his body is laid away in the 
cold ground, no matter if all other friends pursue their 
way, there by his graveside will the dog be found, his 
head between his paws, his eyes sad but open in alert 
watchfulness, faithful and true even to death. — Extract 
from speech by the late Senator Vest of Missouri. 



LESSON XCYI. 

le^l ' scan whin^ 

erown^d hflm'ag^ Blan'eo 

In formed' ro/ al If f rignd' ship 

hu mil' i tf dtin' g**6n <?5n f es W (t) 

sSn'tl nel, one who watches or vas'sal, a slave, servant, 

guards. 

TO MY DOG BLANCO. 

My dear, dumb friend, low lying there, 

A willing vassal at my feet, 
Glad partner of my home and fare, 

My shadow in the street. 

I look into your great brown eyes, 
Where love and loyal homage shine, 

And wonder where the difference lies 
Between your soul and mine ! 
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For all the good that I have found 
Within myself or human kind, 

Hath royally informed and crowned 
Your gentle heart and mind. 

I scan the whole broad earth around 
For that one heart which, leal and true, 

Bears friendship without end or bound, 
And find the prize in you. 

I trust you as I trust the stars ; 

Nor cruel loss, nor scoff of pride, 
Nor beggary, nor dungeon bars, 

Can move you from my side ! 

As patient under injury 
As any Christian saint of old, 

As gentle as a lamb with me, 
But with your brothers bold ; 

More playful than a frolic boy, 
More watchful than a sentinel, 

By day and night your constant joy 
To guard and please me well. 

I clasp your head upon my breast — 

The while you whine and lick my hand — 

And thus our friendship is confessed, 
And thus we understand ! 
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Ah, Blanco ! did I worship God 
• As truly as you worship me, 
Or follow where my Master trod 
With your humility, — 

Did I sit fondly at His feet, 

As you, dear Blanco, sit at mine, 
And watch Him with a love as sweet, 

My life would grow divine ! 

— JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 



LESSON XCYII. 

w^rp h^i^V-ho 

In gr&t' I tud^, ungrateful, not fe&n' fog, pretending, false, in- 

thankful, sincere. 

BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou are not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 

Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho ! sing, heigh-ho ! unto the green holly. 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly. 

Then, heigh-ho, the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 
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Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot; 

Though thou the waters warp, 

Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 
Heigh-ho ! sing, heigh-ho ! unto the green holly. 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly. 

Then, heigh-ho, the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 

— WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 



LESSON XCYIII. 

bi'bl^ ash ragi$ 

heHHng hu^§ sllk'y 

slop' ing $8H§ har' vSst er 

ere a' tor parch hft&k' 6 rf^g 

mln' gl^d rSt' ting ygl' 16^ er 

be^ch' 8§ tii^k' frig seorch' frig 

pop' larg (e) smooth' frig 

jfyur' n^^d sas' sa f ras, a certain kind of 

m a t»/tt\ti' « u^^f a i ™ a„u ~*>a trees with aromatic bark, leaves 

maroon a brownish or dull red and roots, often used for iiedical 

of any description. purposes. 

USES OF LEAVES. 

We read in the Bible that the leaves of the tree of 
life are for the healing of the nations. The leaves of 
some of the trees that are now upon the earth are good 
for healing, and in a certain sense they are all " trees 
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of life. ' ' We can see how true this is if we study the ways 
of God in nature; for we learn that if there were no 
leaves, everything on the earth would die. Without 
leaves, or something to take their place, all the trees, 
grasses, vegetables, and grains would die; and then all 
animals and people would die, because there would be 
nothing to eat. 

Plants are the food-makers for animals and men. From 
air, earth, and water they take certain substances, and 
with those substances they make food. Men, with all 
their learning, cannot do this : it is only the plants that 
have this secret. The greater part of this food-making 
is done in the leaves ; and without leaves the other parts 
of the plant could do nothing, because they would all die. 

Who would dream that leaves are so busy, — making 
nuts in the forest, fruit in -the orchard, and vegetables in 
the garden? They never lose a moment of sunshine, and 
rest only at night. 

And then, besides all this, they have to make the leaves 
that are to grow the next year, tucking them up in bud- 
cradles, and storing up food for them to live on till they 
get big enough to make food for themselves. What a 
great work they have to do, and all of it to be done in 
one short season ! One would think they must work very 
fast, and so they do. I suppose that a growing tree makes 
more little cells in a day than a person could count in 
a lifetime ; yet the leaves have to prepare the stuff that 
these cells are made of. 
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The leaves have another work to do, — a work as won- 
derful as food making. It is to keep the air pure, and fit 
for men and animals to breathe. We do not often think 
how much we owe to the leaves ! 

There is a great deal of air on the earth, and there are 
a great many people and a great many animals to breathe 
it. Now it is true that the air that has been once breathed 
is not fit to breathe again until it has been made pure in 
some way; for, in making the blood pure in the lungs, 
there is a gas formed that goes out with the breath and 
poisons the air. 

But the same thing that makes the air bad to breathe, 
is just what the plants like ; so they take it up from the 
air that goes through their leaves, and send the air back 
pure. The air gets into the leaves through thousands of 
little mouths on the under side of each leaf, and when it 
has journeyed all through the leaf, it goes out as it came 
in, and leaves room for more air to do the same. This is 
going on all the time ; for in making plant-food the leaves 
use this very substance that they take from the air. This 
gas is poison to us when we breathe it, but it does no 
harm in food. So the leaves make the air pure by taking 
from it nothing but what they can use in their great work 
of making food. To be sure, a leaf cannot hold much air ; 
but it keeps taking in and giving out all the time, and so 
does a great deal of work in a day. And then, too, think 
how many millions of them there are — and all of them 
at work for man and beast. 
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But the breathing of men and animals is not the only 
thing that makes the bad gas that poisons the air. All the 
fires that burn, make this gas. Think of the fires that 
are used in houses, to keep people warm and to cook food ; 
of the great forest fires, that sometimes rage for weeks ; 
of the fires that make steam to send the cars all over the 
land, and the great ships across the sea. 

It is a trouble to heat irons for smoothing our clothes ; 
so a smoothing iron was invented with a hollow place 
inside to hold live coals. There was a cover to fit over 
the coals and the cover had a little chimney in it to let 
out the gas as the coals burned. In this way the iron 
was kept hot all the time, and in a very cheap way. In 
the summer time, when doors and windows are open, 
this plan seemed to work very well; but when cold 
weather came on, and the doors and windows had to be 
closed, the gas made the ironing girl sick; and in a few 
cases, where the room was small, the girl was poisoned 
to death. This shows how much bad gas a few coals can 
make. Every burning lamp, too, makes bad gas; so it 
is not good to keep a lamp or an oil stove burning in a 
room where any one is sick. 

There are other ways, also, for making bad gas. Every 
old log, or anything else that is rotting, poisons the air, 
little by little, just as it is made impure by the breathing 
of animals or the burning of anything by fire. The rot- 
ting of anything is a kind of slow burning, and gives off 
heat like any other kind of burning, only not so fast. You 
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may have noticed some piles of rubbish that rotted so 
fast that the middle of the heap became hot. When a pile 
of damp hay or grain does this, the farmer says it is 
" heating.' ' It has really begun to rot, and is slowly 
burning up. 

Think of the millions upon millions of dead leaves 
that are rotting on the ground in the great forests. There 
they lie — burning, burning, — very slowly, to be sure, but 
burning; yet they make as much gas as they would if 
they were raked together and burned with fire. And all 
this gas is mixing with the air. Can the living leaves 
use it all? If too many of them are not destroyed, they 
will use it so fast that there will not be enough in the air 
to harm any one. 

What a work leaves have to do ! Can any one look at 
a living leaf and not think of the work it is doing? or 
at a dead one without thinking of its life history? 

Leaves do not cease to be useful when they die. They 
not only enrich the soil, but falling year by year, and 
decaying so slowly, they make a thick, warm blanket for 
the ten thousand tender buds and underground stems that 
are hidden beneath. 

But leaves have other ways still of being useful. They 
bless the earth by their shade and by their beauty. What 
would a summer be without leaves? The earth would be 
a burning desert where no one would care to live, instead 
of being a garden of beauty. 

The dead leaves in the forest keep the rain from run- 
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ning off into the streams, and hold it where it will soak 
into the ground and feed the roots. The living leaves, 
above, catch the sunlight, and keep the ground from dry- 
ing out too fast. 

A little moisture goes out of the leaves into the air all 
the time, and makes it pleasant to breathe. When the 
leaves get so dry that they cannot spare any more mois- 
ture, they shut their millions of mouths, and then our 
lips parch, and the air seems scorching. Men who have 
traveled in countries where there are no trees say that 
they seem to be between two fires, — the burning earth be- 
neath, and the blazing sky above. 

If anything about leaves is more pleasant than the 
shade they give, it is their beautiful form and color. 
When they first come out in the spring, they are as soft 
and tender as the skin of an infant. How one loves to 
step in among little poplars that stand close together, 
and take both arms full of branches ! How they flutter 
around one's face, and seem to tell of everything pure 
and innocent! And then the fresh young leaves of the 
wild cherry! What a fine smell they have! How silky 
they are to the touch, and how beautiful in color ! 

As the leaves grow older, they may be more glossy; but 
they are thicker and tougher, and show much strength. 
But just before they go, they are more beautiful than ever 
before. 

No one can describe them as they are, and no one can 
paint them. Some of the woodbines, as the sun shines 
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• 
upon them, seem almost as bright as the rainbow, though 

they have not so many colors. A grove of young sas- 
safras on a sloping bank is as glorious as a sunset. The 
leaves are scarlet, and orange, and gold, and yellow, and 
all the hues between, — blending and running into one 
another as nothing but the hand of the Creator could 
picture them. 

And there are the maples, — red and yellow, and 
splashed with blood. Here is a tree with a part of it as 
red as flame, while the rest is a dark green. 

Yonder is another, with some of the leaves red, some 
green, and some half red and half green ; and these colors 
are so mingled all through the thick, leafy top of the tree 
that it looks as if a thousand little torches had been lit 
in the midst of it. 

By the side of the road are some tall oak shoots that 
have grown from the stumps of small trees that were 
cut down last year. It would be hard to think of any- 
thing more beautiful than their leaves, — maroon, crimson, 
and dark green blended together. 

Over there are some hickories, yellower than golden 
grain that is waiting for the harvester. 

Down near the river are some ash trees with a kind of 
greenish-brown color that I cannot describe ; but none of 
the bright colors are quite so charming to my eye as the 
modest colors of these ash leaves, and the leaves of some 
beeches. Look at those beeches on the hillside above the 
river ; — what would one not give if he could hang them up 
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in his room, and have them stay that color all through 
the yearf But they are prettier just where nature has 
placed them. Let us enjoy them, as they are, and praise 
the Giver for such a grand sight once a year. 
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THE BAREFOOT BOY. 

Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes ; 
With thy red lip, redder still, 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim's jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy, — 
I was once a barefoot boy. 
Prince thou art, — the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 
Let the million-dollared ride ! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 
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Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye, — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy ! 

for boyhood's painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor's rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee's morning chase, 
Of the wild-flower's time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood ; 
How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well ; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole 's nest is hung ; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the groundnut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape's clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp's cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 
And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans ! 
For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks ; 
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The Barefoot Boy. 
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Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy, — 
Blessings on the barefoot boy ! 

for boyhood's time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon. 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

1 was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees ; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides ! 

Still as my horizon grew, 
Larger grew my riches too ; 
All the world I saw or knew, 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 
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for festal dainties spread, 
Like my bowl of milk and bread, — 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 
On the door-stone, gray and rude I 
O'er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold ; 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frogs ' orchestra ; 
And, to light the noisy choir, 
Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

1 was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy ! 

Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh, as boyhood can ! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 
Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat : 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 
Lose the freedom of the sod, 
Like a colt's for work be shod, 
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i 
Made to tread the mills of toil, j 

Up and down in ceaseless moil : j 

Happy if their track be found j 

Never on forbidden ground ; I 

Happy if they sink not in j 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 

Ah ! that thou couldst know thy joy, j 

Ere it passes, barefoot boy ! ! 

— JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIEB. ' 
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THE BOSTON TEA PARTY. 

The most celebrated tea party in the world was in Bos- 
ton, on December 16, 1773. 

It began in the old South Church Meeting-House and 
ended in the Harbor. 

Samuel Adams, who later became president of the 
United States, presided at the meeting in the church. 

Early in the evening the church was packed to the 
doors and the pavement outside was crowded with pa- 
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triots, who were waiting to hear the last word from the 
Governor. The crowd numbered about five thousand peo- 
ple and included those from the country and nearby vil- 
lages. 

When the committee returned from the Governor and 
reported that he refused to send the tea back to Eng- 




land, Samuel Adams arose and said in a loud voice, "The 
meeting declares it can do nothing more to save the coun- 
try !" Then some one in the crowd called out, "Who 
knows how tea will mingle with salt water?" 

Later on war whoops sounded, and a voice cried out, 
* ' Boston Harbor a teapot to-night ! " " Hurrah ! hurrah ! ' ' 
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shouted the crowd of fifty men, who were painted and 
dressed like Mohawk Indians, and armed with hatchets. 
They hurried down to the wharf. Here they boarded the 
ships, chopped and broke open the tea chests, then threw 
the three hundred and fifty chests of tea into the water. 
A crowd witnessed this work in silence, then quietly 
marched away to their homes. 

The men who did this work for principle's sake were 
all honorable and reputable citizens. 

At this time the United States consisted of but thirteen 
colonies, which had been founded by Englishmen, and 
were under the control of the British Government. 

George the Third was King of England. He wished to 
secure money from the colonies by means of taxation, 
and also show the colonies that the British Government 
had a right to tax them. So a tax was placed on a num- 
ber of articles, among these tea. 

The colonists were not permitted to have any part in 
the making of the laws which were to affect them. This 
they did not feel was fair. They did not believe in taxa- 
tion without representation, in other words they did not 
believe they should be taxed without a voice in making 
the laws which were to affect them and a say as to what 
their taxation should be. But the King refused them this 
right. 

So the colonists opposed all the unjust laws and the 
taxation on the various articles. They did this in such 
an earnest and forceful manner that the King soon re- 
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pealed the taxation on all articles save tea. This he de- 
clared would not be repealed. Then the colonists declared 
they would drink no more tea until the tax was removed. 

Tea continued to be sent to Boston and to other colonial 
harbors, but the colonists would not buy it. At Charles- 
ton it was unloaded and stored in damp cellars where it 
soon spoiled. The ships sent to Philadelphia and New 
York were not permitted to unload the tea and it was 
returned to England. At Annapolis the tea was burned. 
At Boston the Governor refused to send the tea back and 
the colonists would not let it be unloaded, so planned the 
great tea party. 

This tea party was one of the first acts that led to the 
"War of the Revolution which gave us our independence. 
The first battle was at Lexington, near Boston. The 
Declaration of Independence was adopted by Congress 
on July 4, 1776. 

Dare to do right; dare to be true! 

The failings of others can never save you; 

Stand by your conscience, your honor, your faith,— 

Stand like a hero, and battle till death! 
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THE PRICE OF A DRINK. 

"Five cents a glass!" Does any one think 
That that is really the price of a drink! 
' * Five cents a glass, ' ' I hear you say. 
"Why, that isn't very much to pay." 

Ah, no, indeed ! 'tis a very small sum 
You are passing over 'twixt finger and thumb ; 
And, if that were all that you gave away, 
It wouldn't be very much to pay. 

The price of a drink? Let him decide 
Who has lost his courage and lost his pride, 
And lies a groveling heap of clay, 
Not far removed from a beast today. 

The price of a drink? Let that one tell 
Who sleeps to-night in a murderer's cell, 
And feels within him the fires of hell. 
Honor and virtue, love and truth, 
All the glory and pride of youth, 
Hopes of manhood, and wreath of fame, 
High endeavor and noble aim — 
These are the treasures thrown away 
As the price of a drink from day to day. 

The price of a drink ! If you want to know 
What some are willing to pay for it, go 
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Through the wretched tenement over there, 
With dingy windows and broken stair, 
Where foul disease like a vampire crawls 
With outstretched wings o'er the moldy walls. 
There poverty dwells with her hungry brood, 
Wild-eyed as demons for lack of food; 
There shame, in a corner, crouches low; 
There violence deals its cruel blow ; 
And innocent ones are thus accurst 
To pay the price of another's thirst. 

"Five cents a glass !" Oh, if that were all, 
The sacrifice would, indeed, be small ! 
But the money's worth is the least amount 
We pay ; and, whoever will keep account, 
Will learn the terrible waste and blight 
That follows the ruinous appetite. 
"Five cents a glass!" Does any one think 
That that is really the price of a drink? 

— JOSEPHINE POLLAED. 
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TRUE COURAGE. 

Ralph — Good morning, Cousin Laura ! I have a word 
to say to you. 

Laura — Only a word! It is yet half an hour until 
school time, and I can listen. 

Ralph — I saw you yesterday speaking to that fellow 
Sterling — Frank Sterling. 

Laura — Of course I spoke to Frank. What then! Is he 
too good to be spoken tof 

Ralph — Far from it. You must give up his acquain- 
tance. 

Laura — Indeed, Cousin Ralph ! I must give up his ac- 
quaintance? On what compulsion must I. 

Ralph — If you do not wish to be ignored by all the 
boys of the academy, you must ignore Frank. 

Laura — Ignore ! What do you mean by ignore! 

Ralph — By ignore, I mean not recognizing an indi- 
vidual. When a boy who knows you, passes you without 
speaking or bowing, he ignores you. 

Laura — I thank you for the explanation. And I am 
to understand that I must either give up the acquain- 
tance of my friend Frank, or submit to the terrible morti- 
fication of being " ignored" by Mr. Ralph Burton and 
his companions! 
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Ealph — Certainly. Frank is a boy of no spirit — in 
short, a coward. 

Laura — How has he shown it! 

Ralph — Why, a dozen boys have dared him to fight, 
and he refuses to do it. 

Laura — And is your test of courage a willingness to 
fight! If so, a bull-dog is the most courageous of gentle- 
men. 

Ealph — I am serious, Laura; you must give him lip. 
Why, the other day Tom Harding put a chip on a fel- 
low's hat, and dared Frank Sterling to knock it off. But 
Sterling folded his arms and walked off, while we all 
. groaned and hissed. 

Laura — You did! You groaned and hissed! Oh, 
Ralph, I did not believe you had so little of the true gen- 
tleman about you ! 

Ralph — What do you mean! Come, now, I do not like 
that. 

Laura — Were you at the great fire last night! 

Ralph — Yes ; Tom Harding and I helped work one of 
the engines. 

Laura — Did you see that boy go up the ladder! 

Ralph — Yes ; wouldn't I like to be in his shoes ! They 
say the Humane Society are going to give him a medal ; 
for he saved a baby's life and no mistake — at the risk 
of his own, too; everybody said so; for the ladder he 
went up was all charred and weakened, and it broke short 
off before he got to the ground. 
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Laura — What boy was it! 

Ralph — Nobody could find out, but I suppose the morn- 
ing paper will tell us all about it. 

Laura — I have a copy. Here's the account: " Great 
fire; house tenanted by poor families; baby left in one 
of the upper rooms; ladder much charred; firemen too 
heavy to go up; boy came forward, ran up; seized an 
infant; descended safely; gave it into arms of frantic 
mother." 

Ralph — Is the boy's name mentioned? 

Laura — Ay! Here it is! And who do you think he 
isf 

Ralph — Do not keep me in suspense. 

Laura — Well then, he's the boy who was so afraid of 
knocking a chip off your hat — Frank Sterling — the 
coward, as you called him. 

Ralph — No ! Let me see the paper for myself. There 's 
the name, sure enough, printed in capital letters. 

Laura — But, cousin, how much more illustrious an 
achievement it would have been for him to have knocked 
a chip off your hat ! Risking his life to save a chip of a 
baby was a small matter compared with that. Can the 
gratitude of a mother for saving her baby make amends 
for the ignominy of being ignored by Mr. Tom Harding 
and Mr. Ralph Burton? 

Ralph — Don't laugh at me any more, Cousin Laura. 
I see I've been stupidly in the wrong. Frank Sterling 
is no coward. I'll ask his pardon this very day. 
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Laura — Will you? My dear Ralph, you will in that 
case show that you are not without some courage. 



He who waits to do a great deal of good at once, will never 
do any thing. — samuel johnson. 

Think truly, and thy thought shall the world's famiiie feed; 

Speak truly, and thy word shall be a fruitful seed ; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be a great and noble creed. 
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A PSALM OF LIFE. 

Tell me not in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than today. 
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Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act! — act in the living Present! 

Heart within, and God o'er head. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

—HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
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MY FIRST LESSON IN ECONOMY. 

We have all read of foundations of fortunes having 
been laid by saving bits of string, and other eccentric 
methods of economy, and naturally when at the age of 
sixteen I secured a position in a good-sized grocery store, 
I wanted to make a good impression on the proprietor in 
whose establishment there was plenty of opportunity to 
practice the string-saving theory of accumulating wealth. 

There were two of us to whom fell the work of boxing 
and shipping orders. We were quite busy some days, 
and I swelled with pride when I saw the senior partner 
taking notice of how I pulled out and straightened the old 
nails. 

During the first week I was there I did not use one 
new "store-nail," having managed to straighten out 
enough old ones. Of course I didn't nail up as many 
cases as John my partner, but I was saving money for 
the firm. 

On Saturday afternoon they paid off at four o'clock, 
and when the bookkeeper handed me my little manila pay- 
envelope he said, "Mr. Gordon would like to speak to you 
in the office." 
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I hardly need say it was unexpected to receive recog- 
nition so soon, and I went into the office prepared to 
accept any advance up to the presidency of the firm. 

"My boy," said Mr. Gordon, "in a few words I wish 
to explain to you that I have noticed your painstaking 
efforts to practice economy in regard to nails. Now nails 
cost money, but, if you will take time to make a simple 
calculation, you will readily see that the wages paid you 
while straightening out enough nails to nail up one case 
would pay for all the nails you could use in a week, and 
the rest of that time would be clear profit to the firm. 
Eemember, my boy, that the time spent in trying to use 
something over again that was made to be used only once 
is that much time thrown away. 

"Time is money and I do not wish you to throw away 
money. I know you meant well, but straightening nails 
was not economy for the house. 

"Eemember, my boy, that time is money and in the 
future see that your time is employed in a valuable and 
useful way. Good-night." 



Guard well within yourself that treasure, kindness. Know 
how to give without hesitation, how to lose without regret, 
how to acquire without meanness. 

GEORGE SAND. 
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IT ISN'T THE THING YOU DO. 

It isn't the thing you do, dear, 
It's the thing you leave undone 

That gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 

The tender word forgotten ; 

The letter you did not write ; 
The flower you did not send, dear, 

Are your haunting ghosts to-night. 

The stone you might have lifted 

Out of a brother's way; 
The bit of hearthsome counsel 

You were hurried too much to say. 

The loving touch of the hand, dear, 

The gentle, winning tone 
Which you had no time or thought for 

With trouble enough of your own. 

These little acts of kindness 

So easily out of mind, 
These chances to be angels 

Which we poor mortals find. 

It isn't the thing you do, dear, 

It's the thing you leave undone 
Which gives you a bit of heartache 

At the setting of the sun. 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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HOW TOM SAWYER 

Tom appeared on 
the sidewalk with a 
bucket of whitewash 
and a long-handled 
brush. He surveyed 
the fence, and all 
gladness left him, 
and a deep melan- 
choly settled down 
upon his spirit. 

Thirty yards of 
board fence nine feet 
high. Life to him 
seemed hollow, and 
existence but a bur- 
den. Sighing, he 
dipped his brush and 
passed it along the 



WHITEWASHED HIS FENCE. 




•Mark Twain." 
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topmost plank ; repeated the operation ; did it again ; com- 
pared the insignificant whitewash streak with the far- 
reaching continent of unwhitewashed fence, and sat down 
on a tree-box, discouraged. 

He began to think of the fun he had planned for this 
day, and his sorrows multiplied. Soon the free boys 
would come tripping along on all sorts of delicious expe- 
ditions, and they would make a world of fun of him for 
having to work — the very thought of it burnt him like 
fire. He got out his worldly wealth and examined it — 
bits of toys, marbles, and trash; enough to buy an ex- 
change of work, maybe, but not half enough to buy so 
much as half an hour of pure freedom. So he returned 
his straitened means to his pocket, and gave up the 
idea of trying to buy the boys. At this dark and hope- 
less moment an inspiration burst upon him! Nothing 
less than a great, magnificent inspiration. 

He took up his brush and went tranquilly to work. 
Ben Rogers hove in sight presently — the very boy, of all 
boys, whose ridicule he had been dreading. Ben's gait 
was the hop-skip-and-jump — proof enough that his heart 
was light and his anticipations high. He was eating an 
apple, and giving a long, melodious whoop, at intervals, 
followed by a deep-toned ding-dong-dong, ding-dong- 
dong, — for he was personating a steamboat. As he drew 
near he slackened speed, took the middle of the street, 
leaned far over to starboard and rounded to, ponder- 
ously, and with laborious pomp and circumstance — for 
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he was personating the "Big Missouri," and considered 
himself to be drawing nine feet of water. He was boat, 
and captain, and engine-bells combined, so he had to 
imagine himself standing on his own hurricane-deck giv- 
ing the orders and executing them : 

' ' Stop her, sir ! Ting-a-ling-ling ! ' ' The headway ran 
almost out, and he drew up slowly toward the sidewalk. 

"Ship up to back! Ting-a-ling-ling !" His arms 
straightened and stiffened down his sides. 

"Set her back on the starboard! Ting-a-ling-ling! 
Chow! ch-chow-chow ! ' ' His right hand, meantime, de- 
scribing stately circles — for it was representing a forty- 
foot wheel. 

"Let her go back on the larboard! Ting-a-ling-ling! 
Chow-ch-chow-chow ! " The left hand began to describe 
circles. 

"Stop the starboard! Ting-a-ling-ling! Stop the lar- 
board! Come ahead on the starboard. Stop her! Let 
your outside turn over slow! Ting-a-ling-ling! Chow- 
ow-ow! Get out that head-line. Lively, now! Come — 
out with your spring line — what 're you about there! 
Take a turn round that stump with the bight of it! 
Stand by that stage, now — let her go! Done with the 
engine, sir! Ting-a-ling-ling! Sh't! Sh't! Sh't!" (try- 
ing the gaugecocks.) 

Tom went on whitewashing — paid no attention to the 
steamboat. Ben stared a moment, and then said : 

"Hi-yi! you're a stump, ain't you?" 
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No answer. Tom surveyed his last touch with the eye 
of an artist : then he gave his brush another gentle sweep, 
and surveyed the result as before. Ben ranged up along- 
side of him. Tom's mouth watered for the apple, but he 
stuck to his work. Ben said, " Hello, old chap; you got 
to work, hey?" 

Tom wheeled suddenly, and said: 

"Why, it's you, Ben; I warn't noticing.' ' 

"Say, I'm going in a-swimming, I am. Don't you wish 
you could? But of course, you'd rather work, wouldn't 
you ? 'Course you would ! " 

Tom contemplated the boy a bit, and said : 

"What do you call work?" 

"Why ain't that work?" 

Tom resumed his whitewashing, and answered, care- 
lessly : 

"Well, maybe it is, and maybe it ain't. All I know is, 
it suits Tom Sawyer." 

"Oh, come now, you don't mean to let on that you like 
it?" 

"Like it? Well, I don't see why I oughtn't to like it? 
Does a boy get a chance to whitewash a fence every 
day?" 

That put the thing in a new light. Ben stopped nib- 
bling his apple. Tom swept his brush daintly back and 
forth— stepped back to note the effect— added a touch 
here and there— criticised the effect again, Ben watch- 
ing every move and getting more and more interested, 
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more and more absorbed. Presently he said: "Say, 
Tom, let me whitewash a little." 

Tom considered — was about to consent — but he altered 
his mind: 

"No, no, I reckon it wouldn't hardly do, Ben. You 
see, Aunt Polly's awful particular about this fence — 
right here on the street, you know — if it was the back 
fence I wouldn't mind, and she wouldn't. Yes, she's 
awful particular about this fence ; it's got to be done very 
careful; I reckon there ain't one boy in a thousand, may- 
be two thousand, that can do it in the way it's got to be 
done." 

"No — is that sof Oh, come, now, let me just try, only 
just a little. I'd let you, if you was me, Tom." 

"Ben, I'd like to, honest Injin; but Aunt Polly — well, 
Jim wanted to do it, but she wouldn't let him. Sid 
wanted to do it, but she wouldn't let Sid. Now don't 
you see how I'm fixed? If you was to tackle this fence 
and anything was to happen to it — " 

"Oh, shucks! I'll be just as careful. Now let me try. 
Say — I'll give you the core of my apple." 

"Well, here. No, Ben; now don't; I'm afraid — " 

"I'll give you all of it." 

Tom gave up the brush with reluctance in his face, but 
alacrity in his heart. And while Ben worked and sweated 
in the sun, the retired artist sat on a barrel in the shade 
close by, dangled his legs, munched his apple, and planned 
the slaughter of more innocents. 
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There was no lack of material; boys happened along 
every little while; they came to jeer, but remained to 
whitewash. By the time Ben was fagged out, Tom had 
traded the next chance to Billy Fisher for a kite in good 
repair; and when he played out, Johnny Miller bought in 
for a dead rat and a string to swing it with ; and so on, 
and so on, hour after hour. And when the middle of the 
afternoon came, from being a poor, poverty-stricken boy 
in the morning, Tom was literally rolling in wealth. He 
had, beside the things before mentioned, twelve marbles, 
a part of a jewsharp, a piece of blue bottle-glass to look 
through, a spool cannon, a key that wouldn't unlock any- 
thing, a fragment of chalk, a glass stopper of a decanter, 
a tin soldier, a couple of tadpoles, six firecrackers, a kit- 
ten with only one eye, a brass door-knob, a dog-collar — 
but no dog, — the handle of a knife, four pieces of orange- 
peel, and a dilapidated old window sash. 

Tom had had a nice good idle time all the while — 
plenty of company — and the fence had three coats of 
whitewash on it! If he hadn't run out of whitewash he 
would have bankrupted every boy in the village. 

He said to himself that it was not such a hollow world 
after all. He had discovered a great law of human action 
without knowing it — namely, that in order to make a man 
or a boy covet a thing, it is only necessary to make it diffi- 
cult to attain. 

If he had been a great and wise philosopher, like the 
writer of this, he would now have comprehended that 
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work consisted of whatever a body is obliged to do, and 
that play consists of whatever a body is not obliged to 
do, and this would help him to understand why construct- 
ing artificial flowers or performing on a tread-mill is 
work, while rolling ten-pins or climbing Mont Blanc is 
only amusement. — mark twain. 

Note. — Tom Sawyer, having offended his sole guardian, Aunt Polly, 
is by that sternly affectionate dame punished by being set to whitewash 
the fence in front of the garden. 



" Be not simply good, be good for something." 

LESSON CYII. 
she^v^g wav'ing fle^t'mg trSm'bling 

SOWING AND REAPING. 

Sow with a generous hand ; 

Pause not for toil and pain ; 
Weary not through the heat of summer, 

Weary not through the cold spring rain ; 
But wait till the autumn comes 

For the sheaves of golden grain. 

Scatter the seed, and fear not, 

A table will be spread; 
What matter if you are too weary 

To eat your hard-earned bread ; 
Sow, while the earth is broken, 

For the hungry must be fed. 
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Sow ; — while the seeds are lying 

In the warm earth's bosom deep, 
And your warm tears fall upon it — 

They will stir in their quiet sleep, 
And the green blades rise the quicker, 

Perchance, for the tears you weep. 
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Oat Field— Winnebago County, III. 

Then sow ; — for the hours are fleeting, 
And the seed must fall today; 

And care not what hands shall reap it, 
Or if you shall have passed away 

Before the waving corn-fields 
Shall gladden the sunny day. 
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Sow; — and look onward, upward, 
Where the starry light appears, — 

Where, in spite of the coward's doubting, 
Or your own heart's trembling fears, 

You shall reap in joy the harvest 
You have sown today in tears. 

— ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 



LESSON CYIII. 

sod furled rip' pled thriving 

f er' vid gar' land tri' iimph (f) shim' mer Jng 

stared man' I fold, various in kind or 

sheHf , a bundle of grain or straw. ggjf *™ous, many, mul- 

SONG OF THE WHEAT. 

I had dreams when days were darkest — in the loneliness 

of night, 
I was dreaming of the gleaming and the streaming of the 

light; 
And the sod that whispered secrets to the blossom and 

the leaf 
Sent me shimmering, shining sunward to the splendor of 

the sheaf ! 

The wind that tossed my tresses sang of treasures mani- 
fold, 

The dew and star and sunlight gave their glory to my 
gold; 
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And I heard a far rejoicing, and the tempest-flags were 

furled 
And my golden banners rippled all my riches round the 

world ! 

I heard the songs of cities, and in the shadowed dells 

The ringing and the singing of all the golden bells ; 

For I wove the blue sky's beauty, the sunlight and the 

rains, 
In an answer to the valleys and the pleading of the plains. 

I have sweetened fervid summers, I have starred the win- 
ter J s snow 

And gladdened homes with garlands, and made the 
hearth-fires glow; 

And my story is my glory, and my triumph is complete — 

They march beneath my banners, to the thrilling song of 
wheat ! 



LESSON CIX. 
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U nique (nek) , unequaled, with- dfe par' ag^d, to depreciate, to 

out a like. undervalue. 

frn'mi grants, those who come S'eo nom'te al 1^, with care- 
to a country for the purpose of ful management, savingly, 
permanent residence. 2,P Par ent if, plainly, evi- 
r dently. 
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KANSAS WHEAT. 

Kansas is virtually the only portion of America pro- 
ducing the famous hard red wheat in considerable quan- 
tities. The state is unique in this as in many other things. 
The seed was first experimented with in some of the cen- 
tral counties in 1877, being brought by Mennonite immi- 
grants from southern Russia, near the Black sea. These 
people apparently understood much better than Ameri- 
cans its hardy productiveness and real value. 

For years following its introduction it was disparaged 
by American millers and grain-buyers, who claimed that 
its flinty character made it so difficult to grind as to mate- 
rially lessen its market value. 

The farmers, however, persevered in sowing it and 
the production steadily increased, although they were 
compelled to accept in the markets from ten to fifteen 
cents per bushel bel6w what buyers and millers were 
willing to pay for the softer and much better known vari- 
eties yielding considerably fewer bushels per acre. 

They persistently argued that it was more profitable 
to raise a wheat that would reliably yield them, one year 
with another, from eighteen to forty bushels per acre, 
even though selling for but seventy cents per bushel, than 
to raise a crop selling for eighty or eighty-five cents per 
bushel and yielding perhaps only twelve to fifteen bushels. 

This, in the course of a few years, compelled millers 
to devise ways and means for more successfully and eco- 
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nomically converting this hard wheat into flour, and there 
were brought into use devices and processes for soften- 
ing the grain by steaming and moistening before grind- 
ing. These are now in general use, and are considered 
indispensable wherever the hard wheats are floured. 

This required a general remodeling of such mills as 
were already built, and the construction of the later mills 
on plans in some respects entirely different from the old ; 
and now, the Kansas hard-wheat flours have become fa- 
mous in the world's most exacting markets as superior 
to all others, wherever made, in America, and are con- 
ceded equal to the flours made in Hungary from wheats 
grown in that country and in Bohemia. 

The hard winter wheat of Kansas, now stands for the 
world's white-loaf bread, or " light-bread. " 

For some years King Edward of England has had his 
wheat-bread made from Kansas flour and would use no 
other. His illustrious mother, the late Queen Victoria, 
first required its use in the Eoyal kitchen. 

Today Kansas wheat-flour is known in every civilized 
country on the globe. In foreign markets, Kansas hard- 
wheat-flour has gained a reputation distinctly its own. 

The United States agricultural reports furnish the evi- 
dence that Kansas wheat is undoubtedly the richest in 
nutritive elements of any wheat in the world. When this 
fact becomes generally known and understood by bakers 
and wheat-consumers, Kansas wheat will bring the very 
highest prices in all the markets of the world. 
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"Let the golden grain of Kansas go forth to feed the 
multitude. May it give them strength of body and pu- 
rity of soul." 

SUCCESS. 

He has achieved success who has lived well, laughed 
often and loved much. 

Who has gained the respect of intelligent men and the 
love of little children. 

Who has filled his niche and accomplished his task. 

Who has left the world better than he found it. 

Who has never lacked appreciation of earth's beauty 
or failed to express it. 

Who has always looked for the best in others and given 
the best he had. 



Let me today do something that shall take 
A little sadness from the world's vast store, 
And may I be so favored as to make 
Of joy's scanty sum a little more. 



LESSON CX. 
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ALPHABET OF SUCCESS. 

Attend carefully to details. 

Be prompt in all things. 

Consider well; then decide positively. 

Dare to do right; fear to do wrong. 

Endure trials patiently. 

Fight life's battles bravely. 

Go not into the society of the vicious. 

Hold integrity sacred. 

Injure not another's reputation. 

Join hands only with the virtuous. 

Keep your mind free from evil thoughts. 

Lie not for any consideration. 

Make few special acquaintances. 

Never try to appear what you are not. 

Observe good manners. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 

Eespect the counsel of your parents. 

Sacrifice money rather than principle. 

Touch not, taste not, handle not intoxicating drinks. 

Use your leisure for improvement. 

Venture not upon the threshold of wrong. 

Watch carefully over your passions. 

Extend to every one a kindly greeting. 

Yield not to discouragement. 

Zealously labor for the right, and success is certain. 

SELECTED. 
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